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i TO THE 
[READER 


Heſe Diſcourſes were 

privately Printed, and 

# Handed about, in K. Charles 

$ the Second's Reign ; but 

now in this Reign, when 

Truth 1s better Entertained, 

I have thought good to make 

them more Publick, for the 
Benefit of my Country. 


A. B, 


The Argument. 


{ Noble Venetian, uot one of the young 
Fry, but a grave ſober perſon, who had 
born Office and Magiſtracy ; 1n his own * 
Commonwealth, having been ſome years 
fence in France with a near Relation of 
his who was Ambaſſadoar at that Court, 
and finding himſelf out of Employment, 
reſolved to divert himfelf by viſiting 

ſome part of the World which he had ne- 
ver ſeen ; and ſo paſſing through Ger- 
many, Flanders, a»d Holland, arrived 
in England about the beginning of May 
laſt, bringing Letters of recommend a- 
tion to ſeveral Engliſh Gentlemen, who 
had been Travellers, anal made Friend- 

ſhip in his Countrey. A Cuſtom uſually pra- 
fiſed amongſt ſuch who travel into any 
part where they have no habitude or ac- 
quaintance. Amongſt the reſt, he was 
addreſſed to one of the Gentlemen who 
alts a part in this Dialogue: Who after 
he had waited apon him, and ſerved 
3 him 
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2 
him for near two Moneths, had certain 
neceſſary occafions, which called him for 


Some time into the Country, Where he 


had not been above three Weeks, before 
be heard, by meer accident, that the Gen- 
tleman of Venice was fallen dangerous 
fick of a malignant Feaver, Which 
made him poſt away immediately to 
London, to afhſt and ſerve him in what 
he might. But he found him almoſt per- 
fetlly reſtored to his health by an emi- 


ent Phyſician of our Nation, as renown- 


. © ed for his Skill and Cures at home; 


as for his Writings both here and a 
broad: And who beſides his profouns 
knowledge in all Learning, as well in 0- 
ther Profeſſions as his own, had particu 
larly arriv'd to ſo exat and perfeft a 
diſcovery of the formerly hidden part 
of human Bodies, that every one whi 
can but underſtand Latine, may by hi, 
means know more of Anatomy then ei 
her Hypocrates, or any of the Anci 
ents or Moderns did, or do perceive 
And if he had lived in the days of Sole 
mon, that great Philoſopher woula 
never have ſaid, Cor hominis inferu 
tabile. This excellent Doftor being 1 

thi 


[3] 
the fick mans Chamber, when the vther 
Engliſh Gentleman, newly alrghted, came 
to viſit him, After ſome Compliments anil 
Converſation of courſe, they begwn t0 
talk of Political Matters, as you wil 
better underſtand by the TIntrodutlaey, 
and by the Diſcourſe #t jefF. 


The FIRST DAY. 
The Jutroduftiov. 


Rafi Gow HE faddon news 
Heman, | Thad of yowr fad 


diſternper,and ithe 
danger you were 
4 in; has been the cauſe of a great deal -of 

acl} affliction to me, as well as of.my -pre- 

vey {ent and fpeedy repair to Londor, ſome . 
olof] Weeks fooner then 1 intended: I muſt 
oule confeſs I gereived:ſome comfort to hear 
cruyl at my arrival af youramendmemt:anddo 
gz 7M take muchmoremowitp/find 5 anmpand 
| B 2 as 


L 41 
asT hope recover'd ; whichT knew would 
be a neceſſary conſequence of your ſend- 
ing for this excellent Phyſician , the 
Eſeulgi of our Age, it being the firſt 
requelt I had to make to you, it by ſee- 
ing.him here in your Chamber I had not 
found it needleſs. For the Deſtiny of us 
Engliſh-men depends upon him, and we 
either live or dye Inlallibly, according 
to the Judgment or goo. Fortune we 
have, when we are tick, eithcr to call | 
or not call him to our ailiſtance. 

Noble Venetian, Tam Infhinitely ob- 
liged to you, tor your care of me, but 
am ſorry it has been fo inconvenient to [| 
you, as to make you leave your Afairs I 
in the Countrey ſooner than you propo- ill | 
ſed to your felt todo: I wiſh I might be 
ſo fortunate in the courſe of my Lite, 
as tofind an opportunity of making ſome 
part of an acknowledgment, for this and 
all the reſt of your favours, but ſhall pray 
God it may not be in the ſame kind;:; 

_ but that your health may ever be ſoen- 
tire, that you never need fo tranſcendent 
a Charity, as I now receive trom your 
Goodneſs : And as to this incomparable 
Doctor ; although, I mult conteſs, _ 
al 
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all the good which has happen'd tomein 
this Country, as well as the knowledge 
© IN I have received of Perlons and Things, 
t Nl does derive from you; yet I muſt make 
- Þ anexception, as to this one point ; for it I 
C IF can either read, or hear, this Gentle- 
S I man's excellent Writings, and the Fame 
he worthily injoys in my Country, 
would have made it inexcuſable in me, 
to implore the help of any other ; and 
 [doatſure you, that, before left Exg/and, 
it was in my Ambition to Leg your Me- 
- © diation towards the bringing me into 
CY the acquaintance and favour of this 
O I Learned terſon, even betore I had any 
'S I thoughts of becoming the Ol ject ot his 
2- MU Care and Skill, asnow I am the Tro- 
x | phy of both. 

> Dottor. Well, Gentlemen, you are both 
1c too great to be Flatterers, and I too little 
a tobeflattered,and therefor el will impute 
Y I this fine diſcourſe you both make about 
I; me, to the overflowing of your Wit, 
1-F and the having no Object near you to 
1 vent it upon Lut me. And for you, 
ur Sir, if my* Art fail me not, the voiding 
eff this Mirth, is a very good ſign that you 
at are ina fair way to a perfect recovery. 
B 3 And 
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And for my Conntryman here: I hope 
whilft he has this vent, that his Hypo- 
condriack diſtemper will be: at quier, and 
that neither his own thoughts, nor the 
ill poſture of our Publick Affairs will 
make him hang himfelf, for at leaft rhis 
twelve Months: Only,Gentlemen, pray 
take notice, that this does not paſs upon 
me, nor do [grink it like Milk (as the 
French phraſe it) being mindful of what 
2 grave Gentlemanat Florence replyed to 
a young Eſquire,whoanfwered his Com- 
pluments with, 0h, Sir, you flatter me, 
s prencipr Sadulanot pari woſtri fi coglio- 
wore ; That laſt word I cannot render well 
into Latzr. 

Engliſh Gentleman. Well, Dottor, we 


i ot offend your Modeſty : The 
q next fime we do you Juſtice, it ſhall be 
behind your back, ſince you are fo fe- 


vere upon us. But you may aſſure your 
ſelf that my intention of recommending 
you to this Gentleman, was for his own 
fake,and not for yours: For you have too 
many Patients already, and it were 
much better, both for you and us, that 
| = had but half ſo many : For then we 
nould have more of your Writings, and 
1lome+ 


(71 
ſometimes enjoy your good Converlatt- 
on; which is worth our being fick 
on purpoſe for. And Jam refolved ta 
put my ſelf fomerimes into my Bed, 
and fend for you, fince you have done 
coming to our Cofftee-Houſe. 

But to leave this Subje&t now, I hear 
you fay, that this Gentleman 1s un 3 
perfect way of recovery ; pray is he well 
enough to hear, without any prejudice 
to his convaleſcence, a reprehenfion 1 
have to make him ? 

Dot. Yes, yes; you mav fay what 
you wil to him, for your Repremands 
will rather divert than trouble him, and 
prove more a Cordial than a Corroltye. 

Eng. Gent. Then, Sir, pray confider 
what fatisfaQtion you can ever make me, 
for the hard meaſure you have uſed to- 
wards me, inletting me learn from com- 
mon Fame and Fortune,the news of your 
Sickneſs, and that not till your recove- 
ry ; and for depriving me of the oppor- 
cunity of paying the debt I owe to your 


own merit, and to the recommendati- 


on of thoſe worthy Perſons in 7zaly, who 
did me the honour to addrefs you to me. 
And this injury. is much aggravated by 
| B 4 rhe 
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the ſplendour of your Condition, and 
greatneſs of your Fortune, which makes 
it impoſſible for me ever to hope for'a- 
ny other occaſion to expreſs my faith- 
tul ſervice to you, or ſatisfie any part of 
the duty I have to be at your devoti- 
on. . To befick in a ſtrange Country, 
and to diſtruſt the ſincerity and obedi- 
ence of: 

Noble Ven. Pray, Sir, give me leave to 
interrupt you, and to aſſure you, that 
it was not any diſtruſt of your goodneſs 
tome, of which I have had ſufficient ex- 
perience ; nor any inſenſibleneſs how 
much your care might advantage me ; 
much leſs any ſcruple I had of being 
more 1n your debt ; which it it had been 
poſſible tor me to entertain, it muſt have 
been thought of long ſince, before I had 
received thoſe great Obligations, which 
I never made any difficulty to accept of. 
It was not, I fay, any of theſe Conſide- 
rations, Which hindred me from adver- 
tiſing you of my Diſtemper ; but the 
Condition and Nature of it, which in a 
moment depriv'd me of the exerciſe of 
thoſe Faculties which might give me a 
Capacity of helping my ſeit in any thing, 

But 


L* 
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But otherwiſe I aſſure you that no day 
of my lite ſhall paſs, wherein I will not 
xpreſs a ſence of your Favours, 
and——— 

Do&. Pray now,Sir,permit me tointer- 
rupt you; for this Gentleman, I dare ſay, 
7, looks for no Compliments; but that 
- EE which I have to ſay, is ; That the def.re 

you ſignified to me, to give you ſome ac- 
o © count of our Affairs here, and the turbu- 
t MW lency of our preſent State, will be 
5 | much better placed,it you pleaſe to ad- 
-- MW dreſs it to this Gentleman whoſe Parts 
and Studies have fitted him for ſuch an 


V 

- [| Employment ; beſides his having had a 
5 | great ſhare in the managing Attairs of 
2 | dtate here, in other times: And really 
e  noman under{tands the Government oi 
{1 BF En2/2nd better than he, 

1 Eng. Gent. Now, Doctor, I ſhould tell 


, you, F par! miet (1 coglionono, tor ſo 
- E you your felt have baptized this kind of 

Civility; Eut however, this 1s a Pro- 
> | vince that I cannot Le reaſonavly preſt 
1 | totake upon me, whulit you are pre- 
fl fent, wito are very weil known to be 
as Skilltul in the Nature and Diſtem- 
per of the Body Politick, as tne whole 
Natt- 
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Nation confeffes you to be in the con. 
cerns of the Natural. And you wouk 
have good ſtore of Practice in your for- 


mer Capacity, if the wiſe Cuftom a- 


mongſt the Ancient Greeks were not to- 
tally out of ufe. For they, when they 
 foundany Crazineſfs or indifpoſition in 


their ſeveral Governments, 'before it fl 


broke out into a Diſeaſe, did repair ta 


the —_— of State (who, from their if 


Profeſfion, were called the Seven Wiſe 
Men of Greece) and obtain'd from them 
ſome good Recipes to prevent thoſe ſeeds 
of diftemper from taking root, and de- 
ſtroying the publique Peace. But inour 
days, theſe Signes or Forerunners of 
Diſeaſes in State are not foreſeen, till 
the whole Mals is corrupted, and that 
the Patient is incurable, but by violent 
Remedies. And it we could have per- 
ceived the firſt Symptoms of our Diſtem- 
per, and uſed good Alteratives, the 
curioſity of this worthy Gentleman had 
been ſpared, asalſo his command to you, 
ro give him ſome light into our matters ; 
_ we unfortunate Engliſh-men had re- 


poſed in that quiet, eaſe, and ſecurity, 
which we enjoy'd three hundred years 
{ince. 


t 
( 
{ 
| 
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nce. But tet us teave the conteſt who 
hall inform this Gentleman, leſt we fpend 
ic time we ſhould do it in unprofitably, 
nd lereach of us take his part ; for if we 
peakall, it will look like a ſtudied dif- 
courſe fitted for the Preſs, and not a fas 
miliar Dialogue. For it ought to be in 


private Converſation, as it was- origt- 


ally in the* planting the Goſpel, when 


there were two forts of preaching ; the 
[lone Concionary, which was uſed by the 


Apoſtles and other Miſſionaries, when 
they fpoke to thoſe who had never 
heard of the Myſteries of Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, pofiibly not ſo much as of the Jew- 
1h Law, or the Hiſtory of Chrift : The 
duty of thoſe was to hear, and not re- 
ply, or any way interrupt the harrangue: 
But when the Belieyers (called the 
Church) aflembled together, it was the 
Cuſtom of ſuch of the Auditors, to 
whom any thing occurred, or (as S. Paul 
calls it) was revealed, to interpoſe and 
defire to be heard, which was called an 
Interlocutory Preaching, or Religious 
Converſation; and ſerved very much to 
the inflructing and edifying thoſe who 
nad long believed in Chriſt, and _ 

new 
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:new as much of him as their Paſtor 
himſelt; and this 1s uſed {till among{t 
many of our Independent Congregation 

Dot. 1 have (belides the reaſon I a' 
ledged before, and which I {till infift up 
on) ſome other caule to beg that you 
will pleaſe to give your ſelt the trouble 
of anlwering rais Gentleman's Queries; 
which 1s, that [I am very detective in my 
Expreſſions in the 7ra/ian Language; 
which though I underſtand pertectly, 
and ſocomprehend all that either ot you 
deliver, yet find not words at hand to 
ſignifie my own meaning, andam there- 
fore neceltitated to deliver my ſelf in 
Latin, as you ſee. And I tear that our 
pronunciation being ſo different from 
chat which isuſedin 7raly,this worthy 
perſon may not ſo eaſily comprehend 
what I intend, and ſo be diſappointed in 
the deſire he hath to be peric&ly in- 
ſtructed in our Ataurs, 

. Notle Ven. Really, vir, that is not all; 
for beſides that, I confels your pronunct- 
ation of the Latin Tongue to be very 
new to me, and tor that reaſon I have 
been forced to be troubleſom to you, 
in making you repeat things twice, or 

thrice, 


r3 
foMbrice. I ſay beſides that your Latinity; 
no Þs your Writings ſhew, and all the 

vorld knows, 1s very pure and elegant, 


on | | ; 
'hich 1t 1s notoricus to all, that we in 


a 
up ſzaly ſcarce underſtand : Gentlemen 
/ouſ($2cre never Learn.iyg more Latin, 


han whar 1s ncceliary to call tor Meat 
nd Drink, in Germiny Or Helland, 
here molt of the Hoſts ſpeak a certain 
ranck, compounded of Latch, Latiz, 
and 7ra/riy., And though fome of us 
nave / ati enough to underiland a good 
\uthor, (as you have of our Language) 
7et we ſeldom arrive to ſpeak any bet= 
ter than this Franck, or can without {tn- 
dy comprehend good Latin, when we 
meet with it in diſcourſe, And rhere- 
fore it is your pertcC&tion in that Tongue, 
1d and my ignorance in it, that makes me 
concur w:th you, in aeliring ths Gen- 
tleman, to take the pains ot inſtructing: 
my Curiolity in tal, 

| Ezg. Gent. I 4hail obey you in thus, 


and all things elſe, upon ti:is condition; 


L that both you and the Doctor V/111 voucte 
e | fate to interrogate me, and by that 
, | means give me the Metnod of lerving 
- | youin this: And thenthat you wil: both 


- 
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pleaſe to interrupt and contradict me 
when you think I ſay any think amiſs, 
thateither of you are ofa different Opiniif 
on,and togive me agood occaſion of ex 
plaining my felt, and poſlibly of being 
convinced by you, which I ſhall eaſll) 
confeſs ; for I hate nothing more than te 
hear diſputes amongſt Gentlemen, anc 
men of ſence, wherein the Speakers ſee 
(like Sophiſters in a Colledge) to diſput 
rather for Victory, than to diſcover and 
find out the Truth. 

Dot, Well, all this I believe will be 
granted you; ſo that we have nothing 
to do now, but to adjourn, and name 
atime when to meet again. Which I, 
being this Gentlemans Phyſician, will 
take upon me to appoint, and it ſhall beſſſ 1 
to morrow morning about nine of the 
Clock, after he has ſlept well, as I hope 
he will, by means of a Cordial I intend 
toſend him immediately. In the mean 
time, not to weary him too much, we 
will take our leaves of him for this 
Night. 

Noble Yen. I ſhall expe& your return 
with great impatience, and if your Car- 
dial be not very potent, I beheve the de- 

ſire 
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nite of ſeeing you will make me wake 
>. onuch ſooner than the hour you appoint. 
in8And I am very confident, that my mind 
exſſ{well as my body, will be ſufficiently 
.na@mproved by ſuch Viſits. It begins to be 
SWWarkiſh, Boy light your Torch, and wait 
on theſe Gentlemen down. 
Both. Sir, we with you all good reft 
- nd health. | 
Noble Yen. And TI, with a thouſand 
thanks, the like to you. 
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The SECOND DAY. 


Det, We: Sir, how is it? Have 
you reſted well to Night ? 
I fear we cometoo carly 
Noble Yen. Dear Dottor, Ifind my 
felf very well, thanks to your Care and 
Skill, and have been up above theſe two 
hours, 1nexpettation of the favour you 
and this Gentleman promift me. 
Dof. Well, then pray let us leave oft 
limentsand Repartees,of which we 
had n greatdeal too-much yeſterday,and 
fallteour buſineſs,and be pleas'd tointer- 
rogate this Gontleman what you think 
fit. Noble Ven, 


44; | 
Noble Ven. Then, Sir, my firſt reque 


to you, 1s, That you will vouchſate to ac 


quaint me for what Reaſons this Nation, 
which hath ever been eſteemed (and ve- 
ry juſtly) one of the moſt conſiderable 
People of the World, and made the beſt 
Figure both in Peace, Treaties, War, 


and Trade, is now of ſo ſmall regard, and} 


ſignifies ſo little abroad 2 Pardon the free- 
dom F take, forl aſſure you 1t 15not out 
of diſreſpect, much leſs of contempt that 
I ſpeak it: For ſince I arrived in Eng/and, 
T find it one of the moſt flouriſhing King- 
doms in Europe, full of ſplendid Nobilt- 
ty and Gentry ; the comlieſt perſons 
alive, Valiant, Courteous, Knowin 

and Bountiful ; and as well ſtored with 
Commoners, Honeſt, Induſtrious, fitted 
for/ Buſineſs, Merchandiſe, Arts, or 
ms; as their ſeveral Educations lead 
em. Thoſe who apply themſelves to 
ſtudy, prodigious for Learning, and ſuc- 
ceeding to admiration in the perte&tion 
of all Sciences : All this makes the Riddle 
impoſſible to be ſolved; but by ſome 
Skilltul Sphynx, ſuch as you are ; whoſe 
pains I will yet ſo far ſpare,as toacknow- 
ledge, that I doin that little time I have 
ſpent 
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pent here, perceive that the immedi- 
ate cauſe of all this; is the Diſf-unjon of 
he People and the Governours; the 


MDiſcontentment of the Gentry, ard 


Turbulency of the Commonalty ; al- 
though without all Violence or Tumult, 
which is Miraculous. So that what I 
now requeſt of you, is, That you will 
pleaſe to deduce particularly to'me, the 
Cauſes of this Diviſion, that when they 
are laid open, I may proceed (if you 
think fit to permit it) from the Diſeaſe, 
when known, to enquire out the Re- 

medies. | 
Eng. Gent. Before I come to make you 
any Anſwer, I muſt thank you for the 
Worthy and Honourable Character you 
give of our Nation, and ſhall add to it, 
That I do verily believe, that there are 
not a more Loyal and Faithful People to 
their Prince'in the whole world; than 
oursare ; nor that tear more to fall into 
that State of Confuſton,in which we were 
twenty years ſince ; and that, not only 
this Parliament, which conſiſts of the 
moſt Eminent Men of the Kingdom, 
both for Eſtates and Parts; but all the 
Inhabitants of this Iſle in general ; even 
C thoſe 


PI 

thoſe (ſo many of them as have their un- 
derſtandings yet entire) which were of 
the Anti-royal Party, inour late Trou- 
bles, have all of them the greateſt hor- 
rour imaginable, to think of doing any 
thing, that may bring this poor Country 
into thoſe Dangers and Uncertainties, 
which then did threaten our Ruin; and 
the rather tor this Conſideration ; that 
neither the Wiſdom of ſome, who were 
engaged in thoſe Afﬀairs, which I muſt 
aver to have been very great, nor the 
ſucceſs of their Conteſt, which ended in 
an abſolute Victory, could prevail, ſo 
as to give this Kingdom any advantage ; 
nay, not ſo much as any ſettlement, in 
Satisfaction and Requital ofall the Blood 
it had loſt, Mony it had ſpent, and Haz- 
zard it had run.AclearArgument why we 
mult totally exclude a CivilWar from be- 
4ng any of the Remedies, when we come 
to that point. muſt add further, Thabas 
we haveas loyal ſubjects as are any 
where to be found, ſo we have as gracious 
and good a Prince: I never having yet 
heard'that he did, or attempted to do, 
any the leaſt Ad of Arbitrary Power, 
in any publick Concern ; nor did "-_ 
takc 
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take, or endeavour to take from any 
particular perſon the benefit of the Law. 
And for his only Brother (although acci- 
dentally he cannot be denyed to be 2 
great motive of the Peoples unquietnefs) 
all men muſt acknowledge hinvtobe a 
moſt Glorious and Hononrable-Prince; 
one who has expoſed his life ſeveral 
times for the Safety and Glory of this 
Nation ; one who pays juſtly arid pun» 
ually his Debts, and-manages his'own 
Fortune diſcreetly ; and yet keeps the 
beſt Court and Equipage of-any Subje& 
inChriſtendom ; 1s'Covrteous: and Afax 
ble to all; and in: fine, hasnothing. in 
his whole Condu@ tv be: excepted a- 
gainſt,, much leſs dreaded ;- excepting, 
that he 1s: believed to be of a'Religiorr 
contrary to' the Honour of: God, : al 
the Safety and intereſt of this Pe6ple, 
which gives them juſt Apprehenfſions of 
their Future Condition: Biibof this mat- 


ter, we ſhall have occaftort' to Specu- 


late -hereafter'; in'the meh time, ſirice 
we: have-ſuch'a! Pritice; and-ſuch Snb- 
jects, we muſt needs want*the- ordinary 
cauſcofDiftruftand Drvifron, and there- 
foremivuſt ſerk-higherto find out theO-- 

C 2 riginal 
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riginal of this turbulent poſture we are 
in 


Doth. Truly youhad need ſeek higher 
or lower to ſatisfie us, for hitherto you 
have but enforced the Gentleman's Que- 
ſtion, and made us more admire what 
the Solution will be. | 
Erg.Gent. Gentlemen, then I ſhall de- 
lay you no-longer : The Ev:/ Counſellors, 
the Pen/toner-Parliament, the Thorow- 
pacd Fudges, the Flattering Divines, 
the Buifte and Deſigning Papiſts, the 
French Counſels, are not the Cauſes of 
our” Misfortanes, they are but the Efefts 
(as our preſent Diſtraftions are) of one 


Primary Cauſe; which is the Breach and 


Ruin of our Government ; which ha- 
ving been decaying for near two han- 
dred years, is in our Age brought ſo 
near to Expiration, that it lyes agoni- 
zing, and canno longer perform the 
Functions of a Political Lite, nor carry 
on the work of Ordering and Preſerving 
Mankind : So that the Shifts that our 
Courtters have within fome years uſed, 
are but ſo many Tricks, or Concluſions 
which they are trying to hold Life and 
Soul together a while longer; and have 
played 


C21] 
played Handy-Dandy with Parliaments, 
and eſpecially withthe Zouſe of Commons, 
(the only part which is now lett-entire 
u IF of the old Conltitution) by Adjourning, 
-- Wl and Proroguing, and Diſſo/ving.them (con- 
it F trary to the true meaning of the Law) 

J as well in the Reign of our /ate Xing, as 
- & during his Myje/ties that #ow is, Where 
S» i as indeed our Counſellors (perceiving 
”- the decay of the Foundation, as they 
muſt, if they can ſee but one Inch into 
the Politicks) ought to have Addreſt 
themſelves to the Xing to call a Parlza- 
ment, the true Phyſician, and to lay o- 
pen the Diſtemper there, and ſo have 
endeavour'd a Cure, betore it had been 
too late, as I fear it now 1s: I mean the 
piccing and patching up theOld Govern- 
ment. TItis true, as the Divine Machza- 
vil ſays, That Diſeaſes in Government 
Cc are like a Maraſmus in the Body Natural, 
YE which is very hard to be diſcovered 
3 whilſt it is Curable ; and after it comes 
IF to beeaſie to diſcern, difficult if not im- 
i, poſſible to be Remedy'd; yetir is to be 
SE ſuppoſed that the Counſellors are, or 
dF ought to be skilful Phyſicians, and to 
foreſee the Seeds .of State-Diſtempers, 
C 3 time 
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time enough to prevent the Death of the 
Patient ; elſe they ought in Conſcience 
to excuſe themſelves trom that ſublime 


Em 
Cal 


Agr and betake themſelves to 
ings more ſuitable to their Capaci- 
ties. So that although for this Reaſon | 
the Miniſters of State here are inexcuſa- 

ble, and deſerve all the Fury which 

muſt one time or other be let looſe a- | 
gainſt them, (except they ſhall ſudden: 
ly fly from the wrath to come, by find- 
1ng out in time, and adviſing the true 
means of ſetting themſelves torights) yet 
neither Prince nor People are inthemean 
time to be blamed for not being able to 
Conduct things better. No more than 
the Waggoner is to anſwer for his ill 
guiding, or the Oxontor their ill draw- 
1ng the Waggon, when it 1s with Age 
and ill uſage broken, and the Wheels 
unſerviceable : Or the Pilot and Mar- 
riners, for not weathring out a Storm, 
when the Ship hath ſprung a planck. 
Andas in the body of Man, ſometimes 
the Head and all the Members are in 
good Order, nay, the Vital Parts arc 
ſound and entire; yet if there bea Con- 
ſiderable Putrifation in the humors, 
| much 
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much more, if the Blood ( which the 
Scripture calls the life) be Impure and 
Corrupted; the Patient ceaſes not to be 
in great Danger, and oftentimes dies 
without fome $killtul Phyſician: Arid 
in the mean time the Head and all the 
parts ſutter, and are unquiet, full as 
much, as it they were all immediately 
afte&ted. So it 151n every reſpec with 
the Body Politick, or Commonwealth, 
when their Foundations are moulder'd: 
Andalthough in both theſeCaſes,thePatt- 
ents cannot (though the Diſtemper be in 
their ownBodies )know what they ail, but 
are forced to ſend tor ſome Artiit to rell 
them; yet they ceaſe not tobe extreamly 
uneaſieand impatient, and lay hold ot- 
tentimes upon unſuitable Remedies,and 
impute their Malady to wrong and ridi- 
culous Caules. As ſome people do here, 
who think that zhe growth of Popery 1s 
our only Evil, and that if we were fe- 
cure againſt that, our Peace and Settle- 
ment were obtain'd, and that our Diſeaſe 
needed no other Cure. But of this more 
when we come to the Cure. 

Noble Ven. Againſt this Diſcourſe, 
certainly we have nothing to reply : but 
C 4 muſt 
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mult grant, that when any Govern- 
ment is decay'd, 1t muſt be mended, or 
all will Ruine. But now we muſt Re- 
queſt you to declare tous, how the Go- 
vernment of England isdecay'd, and how 
it comes to be ſo.For Iam one of thoſeUn. 
Skilful Perſons, that cannot diſcerna State 
Maraſmus, when the danger is ſo far off. 
Eng. Gent. Then no man living can: 
for your Government is this day the on- 
Iy School in the World, that breeds ſuch 
Phyſicians, and youareeſteemed one of 
the ableſt amongſt them : And it would 
be maniteſt to all the World for Truth ; 
although there were no argument for it, 
but the' admirable Stability and Dura- 
bleneſs of your Government, which 
hath laſted above twelve hundred years 
entire and perte&t ; whilſt all the reſt 
of the Countreys in Europe, have not 
only changed Maſters very frequently 
1n aquarter of that time, but have vari- 
edand altered their Polities very often. 
Which manifeits that you mult needs 
haveever enjoy'd a Succeſſion of wiſe Ci- 
tizens, that have hadskill and Ability to 
forwarn you betimes of thoſe Rocks a- 
gainſt which your excellently-built Veſ- 
fel might in time ſplit. Noble Yen. 


[25] 
Noble Yen. Sir, you over-value, not 
only me, but the Wiſdom of my Fellow 
Citizens; for we have none of theſe 
high Speculations, nor hath ſcarce any 
of our Body read Ariſtotle , Plato, or 
Cicero, or any of thoſe great Artiſts, 
Ancient or Modern, who teach that 
ret Science of the Governing and In- 
creaſing great States and Cities ; without 
ſtudying which Science no man can be fit 
todiſcourſe pertinently of theſe matters; 
muci leſs to found or mend a Govern- 
ment, or ſo much as find the defects of it. 
- © Weonly ſtudy our own Government,and 
, that too Chiefly to be fit for advantagi- 
- & ous Employments, rather than to fore- 
1 © fee our dangers. Which yet I muſt 
] 
| 


peeds confeſs ſome amonglt us are pret- 
ty good at, and will in a Harangue made 
upon paſling a Law, venture to tell us 
what will be the Conſequence of it two 
hundred years hence. But of theſe things 
I thall be very prodigal in my diſcourle, 
when you have Leiſure and Patience to 
command me to fay any thing of our 
Polity; in the mean time pray be pleal- 
ed to go on with your Edifying [nſtruCtt- 
ON. 


Eng.Gent, 


[26] | 


Eng. Gent. Before I can tell you how 


the Government of Erg/and came to bel 


decayed, I muſt tell you what that Go- 
vernment was, and what it now is: 
And I ſhould fay ſomething too of Go- 
vernment in General, but that I am 
afraid of talking of that Subject, before 
you who are ſo exact a Judge of it. 
Noble Yen. I thought you had been 
pleaſed to havedone with this Diſcourle, 
I aſſure you,Sir, if I had moreskill in that 


matter thanever Ican pretend to,it would 


but ſerve to make me the fitter Auditor 
of what you ſhall ſay on that Subject. 
Eng. Gent, Sir, in the Courle of my 
Reaſoning upon this Point, I ſhall have 
occaſion to inſiſt and expatiate upon ma- 
ny things, which both my felt and o- 
thers have Publulvd in former times, 
For which I will only make this excule, 
that the Repetition of ſuch matters is the 
more pardonable, becauſe they will be 
at leaſt new to you, who are a ſtranger 
toourAffairs andWritings.And the rather 
becauſe thoſe difcourfes thall be apply'd to 
our preſent condition, and ſuited to our 
reſent occaſions. But I will ſay no more, 


ut obey you, and proceed. I will not take. 


upon 
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pon me to ſay, or ſo much as Conje- 
(ture, how and when Government be- 
gan inthe World, or what Government 
1s moſt Ancient : Hiſtory muſt needs be 
ſilent A that point, for that Govern- 
ment is more Ancient than Hiſtory. 
And there was never any Writer, but 
was bred under ſome Government, 
which 1s neceſſarily ſuppoſed to be the 
Parent of all Arts and Sciences, and to 
have produced them. And therefore it 
would be as hard for a man to Write an 
account of the beginning of the Laws and 
Polity of any Countrey, except there 
were memory of it, (which cannot be 
betore the firſt Hiſtortographer) as it 
would be toany perſon without Records 
totell the particular Hiſtory of his own 
25. Birth. 
ell De. Sir, I cannot comprehend you, 
ic may not Hiſtorians Write a Hiſtory of 
el Matters done before they were born? It 
erſſl it were ſo; no man could Write bur of 
er his own tunes. 

0 Eng. Gent. My meaning 1s, Where 
ir | there are not Stories, or Records, Cx- 
el tant ; for as for Oral Tradwion, it lafts 
Lut for one Age, and then degenerates 
into 
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intoFable: I call any thing in Writing, 
whereby the account of the Paſſages or 
Occurrences of former times isderived to 
our knowledge,a Hiſtory, although it be 
not pend Methodically,ſo as to make the 
Author paſs for a Wit : And had rather 
read the Authentick Records of any 
Country, that is a Collection of their 
Laws and Letters concerning Tranſacti- 
ons of State, and the like, than the nyoſt 
Eloquent and Judicious Narrative that 
can be made. 


Noble Yen. Methinks, Sir, your dif- * 


courle ſeems to imply, that we have no 
account extant of the beginning of Go- 


vernments ; pray what do youthink of } 


the Books of Moſes, which ſeem to be 
pend on purpole to inform us how he, 


f 


by Gods Command, led that People out | 


of Fgypt into another Land, and in the 


way made them a Government ? Beſides, | 


does not Plutarch tell us, how Theſeus 


gathered together the diſperſed Inhabi- | 


tants of Attica, brought them into one 
City, and under one Government of his 


own making? The like did Romulus in | 
{taly, and many others in divers Coun- þfj 


Tries. 
Eng, Gent. 


29 

Eng. Gent. I never ſaid that we had 
not ſufficient knowledge of the Original 
of particular Governments; but it is e- 
vident, that theſe great Legiſlators had 
ſeen, and lived under other Adminiſtra- 
tions, and had the help of Learned 
Law-givers and Philoſophers, excepting. 
the firſt who had the Aid of God himſelt. 
Sor that it remains undiſcovercd yet, how 
the firſt Regulation of man-kind began : 
And theretore I will take for granted 
that which all the Politicians conclude : 


Þ# Which is, That Neceſlity made the firſt 


Government. For every man by the 
firſt Law of Nature (which 1s common 
to us and brutes) had, like Beaſls ina 
Paſture, right tocvery thing, and there 
being no Property, cach Individual, if 
he were the {tronger, might ſeize what- 
cver any other had poſleſſcd himſelf of 
before, which made a State of perpetual 
War. ToRemedy which, and the fear 
that nothing ſhould be long enjoyed: by 
any particular = (neither was any 
mans Life in ſafety) every man conſent-- 
ed to be debar'd of that Univerſal Right 
to all things,and confine himſelf toa qui- 


| et and ſecure enjoyment of ſuch a part as 


thould 
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ſhould beallotted him: Thence came in 
Ownerſhip, or Property ; to maintain 
which it was necctfary ro: confent to 
Laws, and'a Government to put them in 
Execution. Which of the Governments 
now extant, or that have been tormerly, 
was fir{t,is not pothible now to be known; | 
but think this muſtbe taken tor granted, 
that whatſoever the Frame or Conſtituti- 
on was firſt,it was made by the Perſwalt- 
on and Meditation otfome Wiſe and ver- | 
tuous Perſon, and conſented to by the 
whole Number. And then, that it was , 
inſtituted for the good and Preſervation | 
of the Governed, and not for the Exalta- 
tion and greatneſs of the Perſonor Pers | 
{ons appointed to Govern : The Reaſon 
whyl beg thisConceſlion 1s, That it ſeems 
very umprobable, not to ſay impoſllble, 
that a vaſt number of people ſhould ever 
be brought to conſent to put themſelves 
under the Power of others, but for the 
ends aboveſaid, and ſo loſe their Libers 
ty without advantaging themſelves in a- 
ny thing. And it 1s full as unpoſlible 
that any perſon (or perſons ſo inconf+ | 


Rulersare) ſhould by force get an Empire | 
tO 


J£ : 
tothemſelves. Though I am not ignorant 
that a whole people have in imminent 
Dangers, either from the Invaſion of a 
in | powerful Enemy, or from Civil Diſtra- 
ts | tions, put themſelves wholly into the 
y, | handsot one Illuſtrious Perſon for a time, 
n; & and that with good Succeſs, under the 
d, | beſt Forms of Government : But this is 
ti- | nothing to the Originalot States. 
fi- Noble Ven. Sir, | wonder how you 
r- | come to paſs over theConſideration of Pa- 
he | ternalGovernment, which is held to have 
as | been the beginning-of Monarchies ? 
2n | Eng. Gent, Really I did not think it 
a- | worth the taking notice of, for though -- 
r- © it be nat eaſie- to provea Negative, yet 
zn || Ibelieve if we could trace all Founda- 
ns || tions of Polities that now are, or ever 
le, | came to our knowledge fince tlie 
er | World: began ; we. ſhall. find+ none of 
es {| them to have deſcended from Paternal 
he | Power; we know nothing of Adams 
r- | leaving the Empire: to Car, or Seth: 
a- | It was impoſſible for Noah to retain any 
le | Jurifdicion- over his own three- Sons; 
ſ4 | who were diſperſed into- three parts-of 
1d | the World, if our Antiquaries Calcu- 

f late right; and as for 4brahaw, whilſt 
he 
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he lived, as affo his Son //aac, they were 
but ordinary Fathers of Families, and no 
queſtion governed their own Houſhold 
as all others do; but when Facob upon 
his Death-bed . did relate to his Chil- 
dren, the Promiſe Almighty God had 


Ws / - > 


made hisGrandtather,to make him agreat | 
Nation, and give his Poſterity a fruitful | 
Territory, ic ipeaks not one word of | 


the Empire ct Reuben his firſt-born, but 
fuppoſes then all equal: And fo they 
were taken to be by Moſes,when he divi- 
ded theLand ro thein by Lot;and by Gods 


command made them a Commonwealth. | 


So that I belieye this tancy to have been 
firſt ſtarted, not by the ſolid Jadgement 


of any man, but to flatter ſome Prince, | 


and to aſſert, for want of better Argu- 
ments; the jus Divinum of Monarchy. 
Noble Yen. I have been impertinent in 


interrupting you, but yet now I cannot | 


repent of it,tince your Anſwer hath given 
me ſo much fatisfa&tion ; but if it be ſo as 
you ſay;that Government was at firſt In. 
ſtituted for the Intereſt and Preſervation 
of Mankind, how comes it to paſs, That 
there are and have been ſo many abſo- 


lute Monarchues in the World; in which | 


it 
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it ſeems that nothing is provided for, but 
the Greatneſs and Power of the Prince. 
Eng. Gent. I have preſumed to give 
you already my Reaſon, why I take for 
ranted, that ſuch a Power could never 
be given by the Conſent of any People, 
for a perpetuity ; for though the People 
I of /rae/did againſt the will of Samuel, 
|} and indeed of God himſelf demand, and 
afterwards chuſe themſelves a King ; 
yet he was never ſuch a King as we 
ſpeak of ; for rhat all'the Orders of their 
Commonwealth the Sanhedrim, the 
1 Congregation of thePeople,thePrinces of 
the Tribes,&c. did ſtill remain in being,as 
hath been excellently proved bya learned 


| Gentleman of our Nation, to whom I 


refer you; if may then be enquired into, 
how theſe Monarchies at firſt did ariſe. 
Hiſtory being in this point- ſilent, as to 
| the Ancient Principalities, we will Con- 
jetare, that ſome of them might very 
well proceed from the Corruption of bet- 
ter Governments, which muſt neceſlari- 
ly cauſe 4 Depravation in manners (as 
nothing is more certain than that Poli- 
tick defe&s breed Moral ones, as our 
| 1 Nationis a pregnant Example) this De- 

| D bauchery 


bauchery of manners might blind the 
underſtandings of a great many,deſtroy | 


the Fortunes of others, and make them | 


indigent, infuſe into very many a neg; 


into the Ambitian of ſome bold aſpiring 


Perſon to affect Empire, and as eaſily | 
into his Power, by tair _— with | 


ſome, and promiles of advantages with 


le& and careleſneſs of the publick good | 
(which in all ſetled States is very much 
regarded) ſo that it might eaſily come | 


others, to procure Followers, and gaina | 


numerous Party, either to Uſurp Ty- 
ranny over his own Countrey, or to lead 


* 
(E) 


men forth to Conquer and Subdue ano- | 


ther. Thus it is ſuppoſed that Nimrod 
got his Kingdom ; who in Scripture is 
called a Great Hunter before God, which 


Expoſiters interpret, A great Tyrant. | 
The Modern Deſpotical Powers have | 


- 
4 


} 
\ 


been acquired by one of thefe two ways, | 
either by pretending by the firſt Founder | 
thereof, that he had a Divine Miſlion | 


and ſo gaining not only Followers, but 
even calle Acceſs in ſome places without 
Force to Empire, and aftewards dilate- 
ing their Power by great Conquelſts. 
Thus Mahomet and Cingis Can began, and 


eſtabliſh- | 


3 

eſtabliſhed the Sarazes and 7artariair 
Kingdoms; or by a long Series of Wiſ- 
dom in a Pririce, or chief Magiſtrate 
of a mixt Monarchy, and his Council, 
who by reaſon of the Sleepineſs and In- 
adyertency of the People, have been a- 
ble to extinguiſh the great Nobility, or 
render them Inconſiderable ; and fo by 
degrees taking away from the People 
their Prote&ors; render them Slaves. 
So the Monarchies of France, and ſome 
other Countries; have grown to what 
they are at this day ; there being left 
but a Shadow of the three States in a+ 
ny of theſe Mocatchies, and ſo ho bounds 
remaining to the Regal Power; but ſince 
Property remains ſtill to the Subjeds, 
theſe Governments may be faid to be 
changed, but riot foundedoreſtabliſhed z 
for there is no Maxim more Infallible and 
Holding in any Science, than this is in 
the Politicks, That Empire is founded 
in Property. Force or Fraud may alter 
a Governmeat ; but it 15 Property that 
muſt Found and Eternife it : Upon this 
undenjable Aphoriſme we are to build 
moſt of our ſubſequent Reaſoning, in 
the mean time we may ſuppoſe, that 
D 2 here 


hereafter the great wer of the Xing of 


France may diminiſh much, when hisen- 


raged and opprefled Subjects come to be 
commanded by a Prince of leſs Courage, 
Wiſdom, and Military Vertue, when it 


will be very hard for any ſuch King'to 


Govern Tyrannically a Country which 
15 not entirely his own. 

Dof. Pray, Sir, give me leave to ask 
you by the way, what is the Reaſon that 
here in our Country, where the Peerage 
is leſſened ſufficiently, the King has not 
gotten as great an Addition of Power as 
accrews tothe Crown in Fraxce ? 

Eng. Gent. You will underſtand that, 
Dodtor, before I have finiſht this dif- 
courſe ; but to ſtay your Stomach t11] 
then, you may pleaſe to know that in 
France the greatneſs of the Nobility 
which has been lately taken from them, 


did not conſiſt in vaft Riches and Reve- | 


nues, but in great Priviledges,and Juriſdi- |: 
Qions, which obliged the People to o- |: 
bey them ; whereas our great Peers in * 
former times had not only the ſame great | 
Dependences, but very Conſiderable | 
Revenues beſides, in Demefnes, and o- | 


ther- } 


| [37] =. 
therwiſe : This Vaſlallage over the Peo- 
ple, which the Peers ot France had, be- 
ing aboliſht, the Power over thoſe 
Tenants, which before was in their 
Lords, tell naturally and of courſe 
into the Crown, although the Lands 
and poſſeſſions diveſted of thoſe Depen- 
dences did and do ſtill remain to the 
Owners ; whereas here in England, 
though the Services are for the moſt 
part worn out, and inſignificant ; yet 
tor want of Providence and Policy in 
tormer Kings, who could not foreice 
the danger a-tar off, Entails have been 
ſuffered to be cut off; and fo two parts 
in ten of all thoſe vaſt Eſtates, as well 
Mannours as Demeſnes , by the Luxury 
and Folly of the Owners, have been 
within theſe two hundred years pur- 
chaſed by the leſlerGentry, and theCom- 
mons ; which has been ſo far from advan- 
taging the Crown, that it has made 
the Country ſcarce governable by Mo- 
narchy : But if you pleaſe, I will go on 
with my diſcourſe about Government, 
and come to this again hereafter 2 

Noble Ven. 1 beſeech you, Sir, do. 

Eng. Gent. I cannot find by the ſmall 
D 3 read- 
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reading I have, that there were any 0- 
ther Governments inthe World Ancient- 
ly than theſe three, Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, 
and Democracy. For the firſt, I have no 
light out of Antiquity to convince me, 
that there were in old times any other 
Monarchies, but ſuch as were abſolutely 
Deſpotical ; all Kingdoms then, as well in 
Greece (as Macedon, Epirus,and the like ; 
and where it is ſaid, the Princes exerci- 
ſed their Power moderately) as in A/a, 
beingaltogether unlimited by any Law's, 
or any Allemblies of Nobility or Peo- 
ple. Yet I'muſt confeſs, 4riftot/e,when he 
reckons up the Corruptions of theſe 
three Governments, calls Tyranny the 


Corruption of Monarchy ; which if he | 
means'a Change of Government, (as it | 


isin the Corruptions of the other two) 


then it muſt follow, that the Philoſopher | 
knew of ſome other Monarchy at' the | 
firſt, which afterwardsdegenerated into | 


Tyranny, that 1s, into Arbitrary Power ; 


for ſo the Word Tyranny is moſt com: 
monly taken, though in modern Lan- | 
guages it ſignifies the 11] Exerciſe of Pow- | 


er ; tor certainly Arbitrary Government 
cannot be called Tyranny, where the 
whole 
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whole Property is in the Prince (as we 
reaſonably ſuppoſe it to havebeen in thoſe 
Monarchies) no more than it is Tyranny 
tor you to govern your own Houle and 
Eſtate as you pleaſe : But it is potlible 4- 
riſtotle might not in this ſpeak ſo accord- 
ing to Terms of Art, but might mean, 
that the jill Government of a Kingdom 
or Family 1s Tyranny. However we 
have one Example, that puzzles Politici- 
ans, and that is Egypt, where Pharaoh 1s 
called King; and yet we ſee, that till 
7oſeph's time he had not the whole Pro- 
perty ; for the Wiſdom of that Patriarch 


| taught his Maſter a way to make a new 


uſe of that Famine, by telling him, that 
it they would buy their Lives, and fell 
rheir Eſtates (as they did afterwards, and 
preſerve themſelves by the Kings Bread) 
they ſhall ſerve Pharaoh; which ſhews 
that Joſeph knew well, that Empire was 


1 founded in Property : But moſt of the Mo- 


dern Writers 1n Polity, are of Opinion, 
that Egypt was not a Monarchy till then, 
though the Prince might have the Title 
of King, as the Heraclides had in Sparta, 
and Romulus and the other Kings had in 
Rom?; both which States were Inſtitu- 
D 4 ted 
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ted Common-Wealths. They give good 
ConjeCtures for this their Opinion, too | 


many tobehere mentioned; only one 1s, 


That Originally (as they go about to | 
prove) all Arts and Sciences had their | 


Riſe in Egypr, which they think very 


;mprobable to have been under a Monar- | 


chy. But this Poſition, That all Kingsin 


former times were abſolute, is not ſo Ef- | 


ſential to the intent I have in this Diſ- 
courſe, which is to prove, That in all 
States, of what kind ſoever, this Apho- 
riſme takes place : Imperium fundatur in 
Dominio. So that 1t there were mixed 
Monarchies, then the King had not all 
the Property ; but thoſe who ſhared 


with him in the Adminiſtration of the | 
Soveraignty, had their part, whether it | 
were the Senate, the People, or both; | 


or if he had no Companions 1n the Sove- 


 Taign Power, he had no Sharers like- 


wiſe in the Dominion or Poſſeſſion of the 
Land. For that is all we mean by Pro- 
perty, in all this Diſcourſe; for as for 
Perſonal Eſtate, the Subjects msy enjoy 
it in the largeſt Proportion, without be- 
ing able to invade the Empire : The 
Prince may when he pleaſes take _ 
ener 
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their Goods, by his Tenants and Val- 
fals (without an Army) which are his 


Ordinary Force, and anſwers. to our 


| 


Poſſe Comitatus. But the SubjeQts with 
their Money cannot invade his Crown. 
So that all the Deſcription we need 
make of this Kind or Form of Govern- 


ment, is, That the whole poſleſſion of 
{ the Country, and the whole power lies 


in the Hands and Breaſt of one man; he 
can make Laws, break and repeal them 
when he pleaſes, or diſpenſe with them 
inthe mean time when he thinks fit ; 1n- 

erpole in all Judicatories, in behalf of his 


| Favourites take away any particular nIJ0S 


perſonal Eſtate, and his Life too, without 


| || the formality of a Criminal Pracels, or 


Trial;ſend aDagger,or aHalterto his chief 


If Miniſters, and command them to make 
_ if themſelves away ; and in fine,do all thar 


his Will or his Intereſt ſuggeſts to him. 

Do. You have dwelt long here upon 
an Argumentation, That the Ancients 
had no Monarchies, but what were 
Arbitrary. 

Eng. Gent. Pray give me heave to 
ſave your Objections to that point, and 
to aſſure you firſt, That I will not take 

| upon 
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upon me to be ſo poſitive in that; for 
that I cannot pretend to haveread all the 
Hiſtorians and Antiquaries that ever 
writ ; nor havel ſo pertect a memory 
as to remember, or make uſe of, in a 
Verbal and Tranſient Reaſoning, all thar 
I have ever read; And then to aſlure 
you again, that I build nothing upon 
chat Aſlertion, and ſo your ObjeCtion 
will be needleſs, and only take up 
time. 

Do. You miſtake me, I had no in- 
tent to uſe any Argument or Example 
againſt your Opinion 1n that ; but am 
very willing to believe that it may be ſo. 
What I was going to ſay was this, that 
you have inſitted much upon the point of 
Monarchy, and made a ſtrange deſeripti. 
on of it, whereas many of the Anci- 
ents, and almoſt all the Modern Writers, 
magnifie it to be the beſt of Govern- 
ments. 

Eng. Gent. I have ſaid nothing to the 
contrary, I have told you ds fatto 
what it is, which I believe none will de- 
ny. The Philoſopher ſaid it was the beſt 
Government ; but with this reſtriction, 
ubi Phileſophi regnant, and they had an 

| Example 
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Example of it, in ſome few Roman Em: 

rours; but in the moſt turbulent 
times of the Commonwealth, and Facti- 
ons between the Nobility and the People, 
Rome was much more tull of Vertuous 
and Heroick Citizens, than ever it was 
under Aurelixs or Antonius : For the 
Moderns that arc of that Judgemenr, 
they are moſt of them Divines, not Po- 
iticians, and ſomething may be ſaid in 
their behalf, when by their good Preach- 
ing, they can infuſe into their imaginary 
Prince (who ſeems already to have an 
Image of the Power of God) the Ju- 
ftice, Wiſdom, and Goodnels tao of 
the Deity. 

Noble Yen. We are well ſatisfied with 
the Progreſs you have hitherto made in 
this matter; pray go on to the two 0- 
ther Forms uſed amonglt the Ancients, 
and their Corruptions, that ſo we may 
come tothe Modern Governments, and 
ſee how England ſtands, and how it 
came to decay, and what muſt Re- 
build it. 

Eng. Gent. You have very good Rea- 
ſon to haſten me to that ; for indeed, all 
that has been faid yet, is but as 1t were 


[ 44 
a Preliminary diſcourſe to the know. 
ledge of the Government of Exg/and,andÞ} 
its decay : when it comes to the Cure, | 
hope you will both help me, for both 
your ſelf and the Doctor area thouſand 
times better than I at Remedies. But 
I ſhall diſpatch the other two Govern 
ments. Ariſtocracy, or Optimacy, 1s all; 
Commonwealth, where the better ſort, 
that is,the Eminent and Rich men, have 
the chief Adminiſtration of the Govern- 
ment : I ſay, the chiei, becauſe there are 
very few ancientOptimactes,butthePeople 
had ſome ſhare, as in Sparta,where they 
had power toVote,but notDebate ; for ſo, 
the Oracle of Apollo, brought by Lycurh, 
gus from Delphos, ſettles it ; But the 
cruth is, theſe people were the natural 
Spartans. For Lycurgus divided the Coun 
try or Territory of Laconia into 3yooo 
Shares ; whereof Nine thouſand only 
of theſe Owners were Inhabitants of 
Sparta ; the reſt lived in the Country : 
ſo that although Thucidides call it an A- 
riſtocracy,andſol follow him, yet it was 


none of thoſeAriſtocracies uſually deſcri-Khp, 
bed by the Politicians, where the Lands], 


ottheTerritory werein a greatdeal fewer 
Hands 


y. 
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ands. But call it what you will, where 
yer there was an Ariſtocracy, there the 
Property, or very much the Over-tal- 
lance of it, was in the hands of the Arz- 
oi, or Governours, be they more 
or fewer; for if the People have the 
rreateſt intereſt in the Property, they 
vill, and muſt have it in the Empire : 
\ notable example of it is Rome, the beſt 
ind moſt glorious Government that ever 
he Sun ſaw ; where the Lands being e- 
qually divided amonglt the Tribes, that 
s the People; it was impoilible for the 
Patricii to keek them quiet, till they 
yielded to their defires, not only to 
ave their 7ribunes, to ſee that nothing 
aſſed into a Law without their conſent, 
but alſo to have it declared, that both - 
he Conſal/s ſhould not only be choſen 
dy the people (as they ever were, and 
he Kings too before them )but that they 

ight be eleed too, when the people 
leaſed, out of Plebezan Families. So that 
ow I am come to Democracy. Which 
you ſee is a Government where the 
hief partof the Soveraign Power, and 
the exercife of it, reſides in the People; 
and where the Style is, Jeſu populi au- 


thoritate 


thoritate patrum. And it doth conſif 
of three fundamental Orders. The 


4 
Senate propoſing, the People reſolving 1 
and the Magiſtrates executing. This Goff] 1 

| | 
t 


vernment is much more Powerful than 
an Ariſtocracy, becauſe the latter cannot 
arm the People, for fear they ſhould 
ſeize upon the Government, and there: { 
fore are fain to make uſe of none but} \ 
Strangers and Mercinaries for Souldi- \ 
ers; which, as the Divine Machiavil ſays t 
has hindred your Commonwealth © 
Venice from mounting up to Heaven, 
whither thoſe incomparable Orders ! 
and that venerable Wiſdom uſed by 
your Citizens in keeping to them 
would have carried you, it in all your 
. Wars you had not been ill ſerved. 

Dott. Well, Sir, pray let me ask you 
one thing concerning Yenice : How do 
you make out your /mperium fundatu 
in dominio there 2 Have the Gentlemen 
there, who are the Party governing, the 
poſſeſſion of the whole Territory z Doe: 
not property remain entireto the Gentle. 
men, and other Inhabitants in the ſeve- 
ral Countries of Padua, Breſcia, Vicenza, 


Verona, Berzamo, Creman; Trevifi, ane 
Friult, 
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Friuli, as alſo in the //tramarine Pros 
vinces, and [ſands 2 And yet I betteve 
you will not deny, but that the Govern- 
ment of Yexice is as well founded, and 
hath been of as long continuance as any 
that now 1s, or ever was in the World. 

Eng. Gent, Doftor, I ſhall not an- 
{wer you in this, becauſe I am ſure it 
will be better done by this Gentleman, 
who is a worthy Son of that honoura- 
ble Mother. 

Noble Ven. 1 thought you had ſaid, 
Sir, that we ſhould have done Compli- 
menting ; but ſince you do Command * 
me to clear the Objection made by our 
learned DoCtor, I ſhall preſume to tell 
you, firſt how our City began. The 
Goths, Fluns, and Lombards coming 
with all the Violence and Cruelry im- 
maginable, to invade that part of /taly 
which we now call 7erra firma, and 
where our Anceſtors did then inhabit, 
forced them in great numbers to ſeek a 
ſhelter amongſt a great many littleRocks, 
or[ſands,which ſtood very thick ina vaſt 
Lake, or rather Mar{h,which is made by 
the Adriatique Sea, we call it Laguna; 
here they began to build, and getting. 
Boats, 


Boats, made chemſelves Proviſions of all 
kind from the Land ; from whence in- 
numerable people began tocometo them, 
finding that they could ſubſiſt, and 
that the barbarous people had no Boars 
to attack them, nor that they could be 
invaded either by Horſe or Foot without 
them. Our firſt Government, and which 
lafted for many years, was no more 
than what is practiſed in manyCoun- 
try Pariſhes in 7*aly, and poſſibly here 
too, where the Clerk, or any other 
perſon, calls together the chief of the In- 
habitants to conſider of Pariſh-buſinefs, 
as chuſing of Officers, making of Rates, 
and the like, Soin Yenice, when there 
' wasany publick proviſion to be made by 
way of law, or otherwiſe, ſome Offi- 
cers went about to perſons of the great- 
eſt Wealth and Credit, to igtreat them 
to meet and conſult; from whence our 
Senate is called to this day Conftg/zo de 
pregad;, which in our Barbarous Idiom is 
as much as Pregati in Tuſcan Language: 
Our ſecurity increaſed daily, and fo by 
conſequence our Number and our Rich- 
es; for by this time there began to be 
another inundation of Sarazens upon A- 
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#a Minor, which forced 2 great many 


of the poor people of Greece to fly to us 
for protection, giving us. the poſſeſſion 
ot tome Iſlands, and other places upon 
the Continent: This opened usa Trade, 
and gave a beginning ro our greatnels ; 
but chiefly made us conſider what Go- 
vernment was fitteſt to conſerve our 
ſelves, and keep our Wealth (for we did 
not then much dream of Conquelſts, elſe 
without doubt we muſt have made a 
popular Government) we pitcht upon 
an Ariſtocracy, by ordering that thoſe 
who had been called to Council for that 
preſent year, and for four years before, 
ſhould have the Government in their 
hands, and all their Poſterity after them 
tor ever ; which made firſt the diſtin&ti- 
on between Gentlemen and Citizens ; 
the People, who conſiſted of divers 
Nations, moſt of them newly come to 
inhabit there, aud generally fecking 
nothing but ſafety and eaſe, willingly 
conſented to this change, and fo this 
State hath continued to thisday; though 
the ſeveral Orders and Counſels have 
been brought in ſince, by degrees, as 
our Nobility encreaſed, and for other 
cauſes, 


made ſome Conqueſts in ay, and 
Greece, -for our City ſtood like a Wall 
between the twogreat Torrents of Goths 
and Sarazeys; and as either of their 
Empires declin'd, it was eaſe for us, 
without being very Warlike, to pick, yp 
ſome pieces ot each ſide ; as for the Go- 
vernment of theſe Conqueſts, we did 
got think fit to divide the Land amapgſt 
our Nobility, for fear of envy, —_— 
effets of it: mych leſs did we think, it 
adviſeable to plant Colonies of our Peo- 
ple, which would have given the Pow- 


erinto their hands, but we thought. it 


the beſt way for our Government to 
teave the People their Property,tax them 


what we thought fit, & keep them under 
by Governours and Citadels, and fo ig 


ſhgrt make them a Province. So that 
now the Do@ors Riddle is ſolved ; for I 
ſuppoſe this Gentleman, did not mean 
that. his Maxime ſhogld reach to Pro- 
vincial Governments. "2 
Eng, Gent, No, Sir, ſo far from that, 
that it 15 juſt contrary ; for as in Natio- 


nal or Domeſtick Government, where 
a Nation is Governed either by its own - 


People 
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cauſes. Under this Government we have 
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People of its own Prince, there cati be 
no- ſettled Government, excopt rhey 
have the Rule who poſleſsthe Conntry; 
So in Provincial: Goverriments,.. if they 
be wiſely ordered; no manimuſt have'a- 
hy the leaſt ſhare in' the managing Af2 
fairs of State; but ſtrangers, or ſuch' as 
have no ſhare or part inthe poſſeſſions 
there, for elſe they will have a very 
good opportunity of ſhaking off ttieir 
Yoak. = 

Dott. That is true; aiid” we' ate 'ſ6 
wiſe here (I mean onr Anceſtors were) 
as to have madea-Law, That no Native 
in Ireland cart be Deputy there: But, 
Sir, being fully fatisfied in my demiatid; 
by this Centleman; I befeech yon to 
go on'to what you have to ſay, before 
you come to Exg/and. _ 

Eng. Gent. 1 ſhall theri 6ffet two things 
to your obſervation ;.the firſt is; That 
in all times and places, where any. gteaf 
Heroes or Legiſlators, have' fonnded 4 
Government; by gathering people toge- 
ther: to brfild a City; ot to 1tivade-any 
Countrey to poſſeſs it; beforethey eyme 
to dividing*the cotquteretLatids; they 
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der what Form or Model of Govern- 
ment they meant tolive, and according; 
ly made the Partition of the Poſleſſions ; 
Moſes, Theſeus, and Romulus,Founders of 
Demacracies divided theLand equally:L. 
curgeus whomeant anOprimacy,made a cer- 
tain number of Shares,which he intended 
to be in the hands of the People of Lace- 
#ia.Cyrus,and other conqueringMonarchs 
before him, took all for themlelves and 
Succeſlors, which is obſerved in thoſe 
Eaſtern Countries to this day,and which 
has made thoſe Countries continue ever 
ſince under the ſame Government, 
though Conquered and poſſeſſed very 
often by ſeveral Nations: This brings 
me to the ſecond thing to be obſerved, 
which is, That wherever this apportion- 
ment of Lands came to be changed in any 
kind, the Government either changed with 
it, or was wholly in a ſtate of confuſion : 
And for this reaſon Licurgas, the great- 
eſt Politician that ever Founded any Go- 
 vernment, took a ſure way to fix Pro- 
perty by Confounding it, and bringing 
all into Common : And ſo the whole 
number of the Natural Spartaxs, who 
inhabited the City of Lacedemor, w. 
an 
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and drank in their ſeveral convives toge- 
ther: And as long as they continued ſo 
to do, they did not only preſerve their 
Government entire, and that for a long- 
ertime than wecan readofanyCommon- 
Wealth that ever laſted amongſt the An- 
cients, but held as it were the principalt- 
ty of Greece. The Athenians, for want 
of ſome Conſtitutions to fix Property, as 
Theſeus placed it,were in danger of utter 
ruine, which they had certainly encoun- 
ter'd, it the. good Genius (as they then 
call'd it) of that People, had not raiſed 
them up a ſecond Founder, more than 
ſix hundred years after the firſt , which 
was Solon : And becauſe the Hiſtory of 
this matter will very much-conduce to 
the illuſtrating of this Aphorifme we 
have laid down, I will prefume ſo much 
upon your patience as to make a ſhort 
recital of it, leaving you to ſee it more 
at large in Plutarchand other Authors. 
The Lands in the Territory of Attica 
which were in the poſleſſion of the Com- 
mon People, (for what reafon Hiſtory is 
ſilent) were for Debt all Mortgaged to 
the great Men ofthe City of Athens,and 
the Owners having no poſlibility of Re- 
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eemipg their Fftates, were treating ty 
Compound with their Creditors, and 
deliver up their Lands to them : So/ox 
(who was one of thoſe State Phyſicians 
we ſpake of,) was much troubled at this, 
and harangyed daily tothe Nobility and 
People againſt it, telling them firſt, that 
it was impoſſible for the Grectaxs to re- 
fiſt the Medes (who were then growing 
up to a powerfyl Monarchy) except 4- 
thens the ſecond City of Greece did conti- 
nuea Democracy ; That it was as Impol- 
ſible the People eoyld keep their Empire, 
except they kept their Lands, nothing 
being more contrary to Nature, than 
that thoſe who poſſeſs nothing in a 
Country can pretend to Govern it. They 
were all ſenGble of his Reaſons, and of 
their own Danger, but the only Reme- 
dy (which was, that the great Men 
ihould forgive the Common People 
their Debts) would nat at all be digeſt- 
ed; ſo that the whole City now fully 
underſtanding their condition,werecon- 
rinually in an uproar, and the People 
flock:d about So/ox, whenever hecame a- 
broad, deſiring him to take upon him 
the Government, and be their "__ 
; an 
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and they wonld make choice of him the 
next time they aſſembled. Hetold them 
no, he would never bea Tyrant, efpect= 
ally in hisown Country ; meaning, that 
he who had no more ſhare than other of 
the Nobles, could not Govern the reſt, 
without being an Uſurper or Tyrant - 
But this he did toobligehis Citizens, he 
frankly forgave all the Debts that any 
of the People owed to him,and releaſed 
their Lands immediately ; and this a. 
mounted to fifteen Attict Talents of 
Gold, a vaſt ſum in thoſe days; and be- 
took himſelf to a voluntary Exile, in 
which he viſited Thales, and went to 
the Oracle of De/phos, and offer up his 
Prayers to Apo/o for the preſervati- 
on of his City: In return of which ( as 
the People then believed) the hearts of 
the great ones were ſo changed and in- 
larged, that they readily agreed toremit 
all their Debts to the People, upon Con- 
dition that So/on would take the painsto 
make them a New Model of Govern= 

ment, and Laws faitable to a Democra-. 
cy, which he as readily accepted ahd. 

performed ; by vertue of which thar 

City grew and continued long the great- 
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eſt, the Juſteſt , the moſt Vertuous, 
Learned and Renowed of all that Age ; 
drove the Perſians afterwards out of 
Greece, defeated them doth by Sea and 
Land, with a quarter of their number of 
Ships and Men ; and produced the great- 
eſt Wits and Philoſophers that ever li- 
ved upon Earth. The City of Athens In- 
itituted a Solemn Feaſt in Commemora- 
tion of that great Generoſity and Selt- 
denial of the Nobility ; who Sacrificed 
their own Intereſt to the preſervation of 
their Country : which Feaſt was called 
the Solemnity of the Seiſatheza, which 
{ignifies reciſion or abolition of Debts, 
and was obſerved with Proceſlions,Sacri- | © 
fices ana Games, till the time of the Ro- 
man's Dominion over them (who encou- 
raped it,) and ever till the change of Re- 
ligion in Greece, and Invaſion ofthe Sa- 
razens. The Romarn's having omitted 
in their Inſtitution to provide for the 
fixing of Property, and ſo the Nobility 
called Patricii, beginning to take toy 
themſelves a greater ſhare in theton- 
quer'd Lands than had been uſual (for in 
the firſt times of theCommonwealth un- 
der Romulus,and ever after ,it was always 
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practiſed to divide the Lands equally a- 
mongſt the Tribes) this Innovation ſtir- 
red up Licinius Stolo, then Tribune of 
the People, to propoſe a Law ; which, 
although it met with much difficulty, 
yet at laſt was conſented to; by which it 
was provided, that no Romay Citizen, 
of what degree ſoever, ſhould poſſeſs a- 
bove five hundred Acres of Land; and 
for the remaining part of theLands which 
ſhould be Conquer'd, it was Ordered to 
be equally divided,as formerly, amongſt 
the Tribes : This found admittance,atrer 
much opoſition, becauſe it did provide 
Lut for the future, no Maa at that time 
being owner of more Lands than what 
was lawful for him to poſſeſs; and if this 
law had been ſtridtly obſerved to the laſt, 
that glarious Commonwealth might 
have ſubſiſted to this day, for ought we 
know. 

Dedtor. Some other Cauſe would have 
been the Ruine of it, what think you of 
a Foreign Conqueſt 2 

Eng. Gent. Oh Dodtor,if they had kept 
their Poverty they had kept their Go- 
vernment and their Vertue too,and then 
 ithad not beenancaſie matter to ſubdue 
them, 


[58] 
them, Quos valt perdere Fapiter dementat; 
Breach of Rules and Order cauſes Diviſis 
'on, and Diviſion when it comes to be 
Incurable, expoſes a Nation almoſt as 
much as aT'yrannical Government does. 
TheGoths and Vandals, had they Invaded 
in thoſe days, had met with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs which befell the Cymbri, and the 
Teutones. I muſt confeſs, a Foreign In- 
vaſion is a Formidable thing, when a 
Commonwealth is weak in Territory 


and Inhabitants, and that the Invader is 


numerous and Warlike: And fo we ſee 
the Romans were in danger of utter ruine 
when they were firſt attacqued by the 
Gauls under Brennus : The like hazzard 
may be fear'd, when a Commonwealth 
is aſſaulted by another of equal Vertue, 
and a Commander of-equal Addreſs and 
Valour to any of themſelves. Thus the 
Romans run the risk of their Liberty and 
Empire, in the War of ZZanzibs!; but 
their Power and their Vertue grew to 
that heighth in that conteſt, that when 
it was ended, IT believe, that ifthey had 
dreſerved the Foundation of their Go- 
verniment entire, they had been Invin- 
6ible: And if I were alone of rhis Opint- 
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on, I might be aſhamed ; but 1 am badke 
by the Judgement of your Tneommpareble = 
Country-man Machjavil; znd no Mah 
will condema either of 'us of raſhnef, if 
he firſt conſider, what ſmall States, that 
haveſtood uponright bottoms, havedone 
todefend their Liberty againſt great Mo 
narchs ; as is to be feenin the example of 
the little Commonwealth of Arkexs, 
whichdeſtroyed the Fleet of Xerxes,con- 
ſiſting of a thouſand Veſſels, in the 
Streights of Sa/amis, and before the land 
army of Darivs of three hundred thou- 
ſand in the Plains of Marathon, and drove 
them out of Greece ; far though the whole 
Confederates were preſent at the Batfel 
of Platea,yet the Athenian Army ſihgly 
under their General Mz/tzades,gain'd that 
renowned Battel of Marathon. 

Noble Ven, IT beſeech you , Sir, how 
was it poſſible, or praQticable, that the 
Romans Conquering fo many and fo re- 
mote Proyinces,ſhould yet have been a- 
ble to preſerve their Agratian Law, and 
divide all thoſe Lands equally to thetr 
Citizens; Or if it had been poffible, yer 
jt would have rum'd their City, by ſend- 
og all cheir Inhabicants away ; and dy 

| s = 


£60] | 
taking in Strangers in their room, they 
muſt neceſſarily have had people lets 
Vertuous and leſs Warlike, and fo both 
their Government and their Military 
Diſcipline muſt have been Corrupted; 
for it is not to be imagined, but that 
the People would have gone with 
their Families to the place where their 
Lands lay : So that it appears that the Re 
mans did not provide,in the making and 
framing their firſt Polity, tor ſo great 
Conquelts as they afterwards made. 
Eng. Gent. Yes, ſurely they did ; from 
their firſt beginning they were Found- 
ed.in War, and had neither Land nor 
Wives but what they fought for ; but yet 
what you obje& were very weighty, if 
there had not been a conſideration of that 
early : For aſſoon as that great and wile 
People had ſubdued the Samnites on the 
Eaſt, and brought their Arms as far as 
the Geek Plantations, in that part of ra- 
which is now called the Kingdom of 
Naples; and Weſtward, had reduced all 
the Tuſcans under their Obedience,as far 
 asthe River Arzus, they made that and 
the River Yolturnus (which runs by the 
Walls of Capsa) the two — of 
ner 


o + 


their Empire, which was called Domici- - 
lium Imperii, Theſe werethe xe plus ul 
tra, for what they Conquered between 
theſe two Rivers, was all confiſcated and 
divided amongſt the Tribes; the Ruſtic 
Tribes being twenty ſeven, and the r- 
bane Tribes nine, which made thirty fix 
inall. The City Trikes were like our 
Companies in Londox , conſiſting of 
Tradeſmen. The Country Trites were 
divided like Shires, and there was ſcarce 
any Landed Man, who Inhabited in the 
City, but he was written in that Trike 
where his Eſtate Jay ; ſo that the Re/tick 
Tribes(though they had all cqual Voices) 
were of far more Credit and Reputation 
than the /rbane. Upon the days of the 
Comtia, which were very well known, 
as many as thought fit amongſt the 
Country Trites, came to. give their 
Voices, though every Trike was very 
numerous of Inhabitants that lived in the 
City. Now the Agrarian did not extend 
toany Lands conquered teyond thisPre- 
cin&, but they were leſt to the Inhabi- 
tants, they paying a Revenue to the 
Commonwealth; all but thoſe which 


were thought fit to be fet out to main- 
taln 


_ titin:s Romars Colony, which was 4 good 
number of Roman-Citizens, ſentthither,; 
and providedof. Lands and Habitations, 
which-being Armed,did- ſerve inthe na- 
ture of a Citadel and Gariſfon to keep the 
Province in Obedience; and a:RomanPra. 
tor, Proconlſul, or other Governour, was 
ſent yearly to Head'them, and brougtir 
' Forces with him beſides. Now- it: was 
ever.lawful forany Roman Citizento pur: 
chaſe what Lands He pleaſed: in any of 
theſe Provinces; it not being dangerous 
to aCity to have their People rich, but 
to have ſuch a Power in the Governing 
part of the Empire, as ſhould make thoſe 
who managed the Afairs of the Com- 
tnonwealth depend upon them; which 
came afterwards to be that whichruined 
their Liberty; and which the Gracchz en- 
deavoured tro prevent when -it was too ||: 
hte ; Forthoſe [lluſtrious-perfons ſeeing 

the diſorder that was then 1n-the Com- 
monwealth, and rightly comprehending 
the Reaſon, which was'the intermiſſion 
of the Agrarian, and by corfſequence the 
great Purchaſes which were made —_— 
Men of Rome (who had inriched' them- 
_ felvesin Af and the: other .Provinces) 
HY 
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in that part, of /taly which was between 
the two Rivers, before mentioned, be- 
gan to haxrangue the People, in hopes to 
perſwade them. to admit of the right Re- 
medy, which, was to confirm the Agrarz- 
as Law with a Retroſpe& ; which al- 
though, they carried, yet the difficulties 
inthe Execution, provedſo great, that-it 
never took eftect,by.reaſon thattheCom- 
mon Reople, whoſe: Intereſt it was to 
haye their Lands reſtored ; yet. having 
long lived as Clients, and Dependents of 
the great anes, choſe rather. to depend 
ſtill upon their Patrons, than. to-hazard* 
all- ior .an Imaginary deliverance, by, 
which ſupineneſs in them, they. were pre- 
vaild with rather to joyne (for the moſt: 
part) with the Oppreſlors of themſelves. 
and theirCountrey, and to cut the throats. 
of their redeemers, than to employ their... 
juſt reſentment againſ} the coyetous Vios 
lators of their Government and Proper- 
ty, So periſhed the.two renowned Grac= 
c4,0ne ſoon after the other, not for any 
crime, but; for having: endeayoured-to 
preſerve. and reſtore their. Common. 
wealth ; for which (if they-had lived in 
times ſuitable to ſuch an Heroick unders 
| taking, 


taking, and that the 
ceſtors had been yet inany kind remain- 
ing) they would have merited and en- 


joyed a Reputation equalto that of Ly- | 


curgus, Or Solon, whereas as it happen'd 
they were ſometime after branded with 
the name of Sedition, by certain Wits, 
who proſtituted the noble flame of Poe- 


try (which betore had wont to be em- | 


ployed in magnifying Heroick Aftions) 
to flatter the Luſt and Ambition of the 

Roman Ty rants. | 
Noble Yen. Sir, I approve what you 
fay in all things, and in Confirmation of 
it, ſhall further alledge the two famous 
Princes of Sparta, Agzs, and Cleomines, 
which I couple together, ſince P/utarch 
does ſo; Theſe finding the Corruption 
of their Commonwealth, and the Decay 
of their ancient Vertue, to proceed from 
the negle& and inobſervance of their 
Founders Rules, and a breach of that E- 
quality which was firſt inſtituted ; en- 
deavour to reſtore the Laws of Lycur- 
gas,and divide theTerritory anew ; their 
Victory in the Peloponneſian War,and the 
Riches and Luxury brought into their 
City by Liſander, having long betore 
| broken 


vertue of their An» 
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broken all the Orders of their Common- 
wealth, and deſtroyed the Proportions 
of Land allotted te each of the Natural 
Spartans : But the firſt oftheſe twa ex- 
cellent Patriots periſhed by Treachery in 
the beginning of his Enterprize, the 0- 
ther began and went on with incompa- 
rable Prudence and Reſolution, but miſ- 
carried afterwards by the Iniquity of the- 
times,and baſeneſs and wickednel of the 
People ; ſo infalliably true it is, That 
where the Policy 1s corrupted, there 
muſt neceſſarily be alſpa corruption and 


depravation of Manners, and an utter . 


abolition ofall Faith, Juſtice, Honour, 
and Morality ; butI forget my elf, and 
intrench upon your Province: there js 


nothing now remains to keep you from ; 
the Modern Policies, but that you pleaſe: 
to ſhut up this Diſcourſe of the Ancient : 
Governments, with ſaying fomerhing of 


the Corryptions of Ariſtocracy and Dex 
mocracy ; for I belieye both of us are ſas 
| tisfied that you have abundgatly pros 
ved you Aſfſertion, and that when we 


have leiſure to examine all the States ._ 
or Policies that ever were, we ſhall find 


all their Changes to haye turn'd ppon 
F this 


this Hinge of Property, and that the fix- 
ing of that with good lawes inthe begin: 


ning or firſt Inſtitution of a ſtate, and 
the holding to thoſe Lawes afterwards, is 
the only way to makea Commonwealth 


Immortal. 
Eng.Gent. Ithink you are very right; 
butT thall obey you, and do preſume to 
differ from Ariſtotle, in thinking that he 
- has not fitly called thoſe extreams (for ſo 
I will {tile them ) of Ariſtecracy and De- 
mocracy, Corruptions; for that they do 
not proceed from the alteration of 
Property, which is the Tnica corruptio po 
litica : For Example, I do not find that 
Oligarchy,. or Government of a few, 
which is the Extream of an Optimacy, 
_ ever didarifſe from a few Mens gettin 
into their bands the Eſtates of all the rel 
of the Nobility : For had it began fo, it 
might have laſted, which I never read of 
any that did. I will therefore conclude, 
that they were all Tyrannies ; for ſo the 
Greeks called all Uſurpations, whether 
of one or more perſons, and all thoſe that 
I ever read of, as they came in either by 
Craft or violence, asthe Thirty Tyrants 
of Athens, the Fifteen of Thebes, and the 
Decem- 
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Je 
Decem-viri of Rome (though theſe are firſt 
came in lawfully ) ſo they were ſoon dri- 
ven out; and ever, were either aflali- 
nated, or dyed by the Sword of Juſtice; 
and therefore I ihall ſay no more of them, 
not thinking them worth the name of 
a Government. As for the Extream of 
Democracy, which 1s Anarchy, it is not 
ſo: for many Commonwealths have laſt- 
ed for a good time under that Admint- 
ſtration( if I may ſo calla State ſo tull 
of Confuſion.) An Anarchy then is, when 
the People not contented with their 
Share in the Adminiſtration of the Go- 
vernment, (which is the right of Appro- 
ving, or Diſapproving oft Lawes, of 
Leagues, 'and of making of War and 
Peace, of Judging in all Cauſes upon an 
Appeal to.them, and chufing all manner 
of Officers) will take upon themſelves 
the Office of the Sexare roo; in manage- 
ing Suberdinate Matters of State, Pro- 
poling Lawes Originally, and aſſuming 
Debate in the Market place, making 
their Orators their Leaders; nay, not con- 
tent with this, will take upon them to 
alter all the Orders of the Government 
when they pleaſe; as was frequently 

F 2 praQtifed 


[68] 
practiſed in Athens, and in the Modern 
State of Florexce. In both theſe Cities, 
when ever any great perſon who could 
| Tead the People, had a mind to alter the 
Government, he call'd them together, 
and made them Vote a Change. In Fo- 
rence they call'd it, Chiamar i popolo a 
Parlamento e ripigliar lo Stato, which is 
ſummoning the People into the Market. 
place to reſume the Government, and 
did then preſently Inſtitute a new one, 
with new Orders, new Magiitracies,and 
the like. Now that which originally 
cauſes this Diſorder, is theadmitting (in 
the beginning of a Government, or 
afterwards) the meaner ſort of People, 
 Whohave no Share in the Territory, in- 
to anequal part of Ordering the Com- 
monwealth ; theſe being leſs ſober, leſs 
conſidering, and leſs careful of the Pub- 
lick Concerns; and being commonly the 
Major part, are made the Inſtruments 
oft-times of the Ambition of the great 
ones, and very apt to kindle into Fat 
on : but notwithſtaning all the Confu- 
fion which we ſee under an Anarchy, 
(where the wiſdom of the better ſort is 
made uſeleſs by the fury of the People) 
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yet many Cities have ſubſiſted hundreds- 
of years 1n this condition; and have been 
| Y more conſiderable, and performed great- 
er Attions,than ever anyGovernment of 
equal Extent did, except it were a well- 
regulated Demecracy ; But it is true,they 
ruine in the end,and that never byCow- 
ardize or baſeneſs, but by too muzh 
boldneſs and temerarious undertakings, 
as both Athens and Florence did ; The 
firſt undertaking the Invaſion of Sc, 
when their Afﬀairs went 1ll elfewhere ; 
and the other by provoking the Spax/- 
ard and the Pope. But I havedone now, 
' and ſhal paſs ro fay ſomething of the . 
- | Modern Policies. 

4 Noble Yen. Before you come to that, 
-F Sir, pray fatisfie me in a Point which I 
5 fhould have moved before, bat that I 
"K was unwilling tointerrupt your ratio- 
EF nal Diſcourſe ; How came you to take it 
YN for granted, that Moſes, Theſens, and Ro- 
IS mus were Founders of PopularGovern- 
i ments? Asfor Moſes, we have his Story 
I written by an Infalliable Pen ; Theſeas 
was ever called King of Athens, though 
heliv'd ſo long ſince, that what is writ- 
ten of him is juſtly eſteem'd fabulous ; 
F 3 but 
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but Romulus certainly was a King, and 
that Government continued a Monar- 
chy, though Elective, under ſeven 
Princes. 

Eng. Gent. I will be very ſhort in my 
Anſwer, andſay nothing of Theſeus, for 
the reaſon you are pleaſed to alledge: 
Bur for Mojes, you may read in Holy 
Writ, that when, by God's Command, 
he had brought the /ſraelites out of E- 
gypt, he did at firſt manage them by 
accquainting the People with the Eſtate 
of their Government,which People were 
called together with the ſound of a 
Trumpet, and are termed in Scripture, 
the Congregation of the Lord ; this Go- 
vernment he thought might ſerve their 
turnin their paſiage, and that it would 
be time enough to make them a better 
when they were in poſſeſſion of the Land 
of Canaan; Eſpecially having made them 
Judges and Magiſtrates at the inſtance 
of his Father-in-law, which are called in 
Authors, Prefe#; Fethroniani ; but find- 
ing that this Proviſion was not ſufficient, 
complained to God of the difficulty he 
had, tomake that State of Afairs hold 
together ; God was pleaſed to order 
hum, 


[72x] 
him to let ſeventy Elders be appointed 
for a Senate, but yet the Congregation 
of the Lord continued {till and a&ed : 
And by the ſeverall ſoundings of the 
Trumpets, either the Senate or popular 
Aſſembly were called together, or both; 
ſo that this Government was the ſame 
with all other Demoeracies, conſiſting of 
a Principal Magiſtrate, a Senate, and a 
People Aſſembled together, not by Re- 
preſention, but in a kody. Now for 
Romulus, it is very plain, that he was no 
more then the firſt Officer of the Com- 
monwealth, whatever he was called, and 
that he was choſen (as your Doge 1s) for 
Life; and whea the laſt of thoſe feven 
Kings uſurpt the place, that is, did 
reign i»juſſu Populi, and excerciſethe Go- 
vernment Tyrannically, the People 
drove him out ( as all People in the 
World that have Property will do in the 
like Caſe, except ſome extraordinary 
qualifications in the Prince preſerve him 
for one Age) and afterwards appoint- 
ed in his room two Magiſtrates, and 
made them Annual, which two had 
the ſame Command , as well in their Ar- 


" mies as in their Cities, and did not make 
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[72] 
the leaſt alteration beſides, excepting 
that they choſe an Officer that was to 
perform the Kings FunCtion in certain 
Sacrifices (which Nama appointed to be 
performed by the King) leſt the People 
ſhould think their Religion were chan- 
ped : This Officer was called Rex Sacrif- 
culus, If you are ſatisfied, I will go on 
to the conſideration of our Modern 
States. ; 

Noble Yer. T am fully anſwered, and 
beſides am clearly of Opinion, that no 
Government, whether mixt Monarchy 
or Commonwealth, can ſubſiſt without 
a Senate, as well from the turbulent 
State of the Fraelites under Moſes. till 
the Sanhedrin was inſtituted, as froma 
certain Kingdom of the Vandals in Afri- 
caz Where after their Conqueſt of the 
Natives, they appointed a Government | 
conſiſting of a Prince and a Popular Af- 
ſembly, which latter, within half a year, 
beat the Kings brains out, he having no 
bulwark of Nobility or Senate to detend 
him from them. But I will divert you 
no longer. | 


Eng. 
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[ 73 | 
Eng. Gent. Sir, you are very right, 
and we ſhould have ſpoken iomething 
of that before, it it had been the buſineſs 
of this Meeting to Diſcourſe of the par« 
ticular Models of Government ; but in- 
tending only to fay ſo much of the An» 
cient Policy as to ſhew what Govern- 
ment in General is, and upon what Ba- 
ſis it ſtands, I think I have done 
it ſufficiently to make way for the un- 
derſtanding of our own, at leaſt when 
I have ſaid ſometing of the Policies 
which are now extant ; and that with 
your favonr I will do. T ſhall need ſay 
little now of thoſe Commonwealths, 
which however they came by their Li- 
berty, either by Arms or Purchaſe, are 
now much-what under the fame kind of 
Policy as the Ancients were. In Germa- 
ny, the Free Towns, and many Princes 
make up the Body of a Commonwealth 
called the Empire, of which the Empe- 
rour is Head ; this General Union hath 
its Diets or Parliaments, where they are 
all repreſented, and where all things 
concerning the Safety and Intereſt of 
Germany in General, or that belong to 
Peace and War, are Tranſacted ; theſe 
| Diets 
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Diets never intermeddle with the parti- 
cular Concerns or Policies of thoſe Prin- 
ces or States that make it up, leaving 
to them their particular Soveraignties: 
The ſeveral Imperial Cities, or Com- 
monwealths, are divided into two 
kinds, Lubect's Law, and Collex#'s Law, 
which being the fame exatly with the 
ancient Democracies and Optimacties , | 
will ſay no more of them. The Govern 
ment of Swizer/and, and the Seven Pro- | 
vinces of the Low-Countries were made 

up in haſte, to Unite them againſt Per- 

ſecution and Oppreſlion, and to help to 

defend themſelves the better, which 

they both have done very gallantly and 

ſucceſsfully: They ſeem to have taken 

their Pattern from the Grecianus, who 

when their Greatneſs began to decline, 

and the ſeveral Tyrants who ſucceeded 

Alexander began to preſs hard upon 
them, were forced to League thanking 
(yet in ſeverall Confederacies, as that of 
the Etolians, that of the Achatans, &c.) 
for their mutual defence. The Swiſs 
conſift of Thirteen Soveraignties ; ſome 
Cities which are moſt Ari/tocraticall, and 
ſome Provinces which have but a ing 
of 
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[75] 
for their head Townſhip. Theſe are all 
Democracies, andare Govern all by the 
Owners of Land, who Aſſemble as our 
Free-Holders do at the County-Courr. 
Theſe have their General Diets, as in Ger*+ 
many. The Government of the United 
Provinces has for its Foundation the U- 
nion of 7/trecht, made in the beginning 
of their ſtanding upon their Guard a- 
. Y gainſt the Cruelty and Oppreſiion of the 
| om, and patcht up in haſte; and 
eeming to be compos'd only for necefſli- 
ty, as a ſtate of War, has made Modern 
Stateſmen Conjecture that it will not 
be very practicable in time of Peace, and 
Security. At their General Diet, which 
is called the Stares General, do inter- 
vene the Deputies of the Seven Provin- 
ces, in what number their Principals 
pleaſe ; but all of them have but one 
Vote, which are by conſequence Seven, 
and every one of the Seven hath a Ne- 
gative; ſo that nothing can paſs without 
the Concurrence. of the whole Seven, 
Every one of theſe Provinces have a 
Counſel or Aſſembly of their own, cal- 
led the States Provincial, who ſend and 
Inſtrukt their Deputies to the States- 
General, 


-General, and perform other Ofhces be- 


mn the times of their Princes, who were 


[761]. 


longing to the Peace and Quiet of the 
Province. Theſe Deputies to the States 
Provincial, are ſent by ſeveral Cities of 
which every Province conſiſts, and by 
the Nobility of the Province,which bath 
one Voice only : The Baſis of the Go- 
vernment lies in theſe Cities, which are 
every of them a diſtin& Soveraignty ; 
neither can the States of the Province, 
much leſs the States General, intrench in 
the leaſt-upon their Rights, nor ſo much 
as intermeddle with the Government 
of their Cities, or Adminiſtration of Ju- 
ſtice, but only treat of what concerns 
their mutual Defence, and their Pay- 
ments towards it. Every one of theſe | 
Cities is a Soveraignty, governed by an 
Optimacy,conſiſting of the chief Citizens, 
which upon death are fupplyed by new 
enes Elected by themſelves ; theſe 
are called the Ornuſcaperie or Terne, 
which Council has continued to Govern 
thoſe Towns, time out of mind; even 


then the Soveraigns ; for without the 
conſent of him; or his Deputy, called 
State-Holder, nothing could — 

e 


[ 77.1 
ded in thoſe days. Since they have nſti- 
tuted an artificial Miniſter of their own» 
whom they {till call State-Holder, and 
make choice of him in their Provincial 
Aſſemblies, and for Form fake defer 
ſomething to him, as the Approbation of 
their Skepen and other Magiſtrates, and 
ſome other Matters: This has been con- 
tinued in the Province of Zo//and,which 
is the chief Province in the Succeſſion of 
the Princes of Orange, and in the moſt of 
the others too: The reſt have likewiſe 
choſen ſome other of the Houſe oftNaſſaw. 
This Government{(fo oddly fet together, 
and ſo compos'd ot a State, intended for 
a Monarchy, and which, as Almanacks 
Calculated for one Meridian,are made in 
ſome ſort to ſerve for another , is b 
them continued in theſe ſeveral Ariſto- 
cracies) may laſt for a time, till Peace 
and Security, togethet with the abuſe 
which is like to happen in the choice of 
the Zerne, when they ſhall Elect perſons 
of ſmall note into their Body, upon Va- 
 cancies,. for Kindred or Relation, rather 
than ſuch as are of Eſtate and eminen- 
cy, or that otherwiſeabule their power 
in the execution of it, and then it is be- 


lieved, 
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acute in the knowledge of their own 


lieved, and reaſonably enough, that 
thoſe People (great in wealth, and very 


A my had 


Intereſt) will find out a better Form of 
Government, or make themſelves a prey MW * 
to ſome great Neighbour-Prince in the il * 
attempting it ; and this in caſe they in WW 
the mean tume eſcape Conquelt from this Ill ) 
great and powerfull King of France, who il © 
at this time gives Law to Chriſtendom. Il | 
I have nothing now left to keep me from Þ ! 
the Modern Monarchies, but the moſt fa- Ill 
mous Commonwealth of Yenzce, of which I 7 
it would be preſumption for me to ſay Ill ! 
any thing whilſt you are preſent. | 

Noble Yen. You may very ſafely go ill * 
one if you pleaſe ; for I believe Strangers il 
ed the Speculative part of our ill * 
Government, better than we do; and 
the Doctrine of the Ballat which is our 
chiefe excellency : For I have read many 
Deſcriptions of our Frame, which have 
taught me ſomething in it which I knew 
not before; paricularly, Donato Gzanotti 
the Florentine, to whom I refer thoſe 
who are curious to know more of our 
Orders, for we that manage the Mecha- 
nical part of the Government are like 
Horſes 


Horſes who know their Track well e- 
nough, without conſidering Ea/t or Weſt, 
or what bufineſs they go about. Beſides, 
it would be very tedious, and very 
needleſs, to make any Relation of our 
Model, with the ſeveral Counſels that 
make it up, and would be that which 
you have not done in Treating of any 
other Government: what we have ſaid 
is enough to ſhew what beginning we 
had, and that ſerves your turn, for we 
who are called Nobility, and who man- 
I age the State, are the Deſcendents of the 

firſt Inhabitants, and had therefore been 

a Democracy, if a numerous Flock of 
I Strangers (who are contented to come 
and live amongſt usas Subjects) had not 
ſwelled our City, and made the Govern- 
ing party ſeem but a handtull ; ſo that 
we have the ſame foundations that all 
other Ariſtocracies have, who govern but 
one City, and have no Territory but 
what they Govern Provincially ; andour 
People not knowing where to have bet- 
ter Juſtice, are very well contented to 
live amongſt us, without any ſhare in 
the Managing of Afairs; yet we have 
power to Adopt whom we pleaſe into 
our 
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our Nobility, and I believe that in the 
time of the Roman 'greatnels, . there 
were five for one of the Inhabitants 
who were written in no Tribe, but 
look'd upon as Strangers, and yet that | 
did not vitiate their Democracy, no more 
than our Citizens and Common People 
can hurt our Optimacy ; all the difficulty 
in our Adminiſtration, hath been to 
regulate our own Nobility, and to bri- 
dle their faction and ambition, which 
can alone brced a Diſeaſe in the Vital 
part of our Government, and this we do 
by moſt ſevere Laws, and a very rigo 
rous execution of them. 

Dot. Sir, I was thinking to Interpoſe 
concerning the Propriety of Lands in 
the Territory of Padua, which I hear is 
wholly in the poſletſion of the Nobility 
of Yenice, 

Noble, Yen. Our Members have very 
good Eſtates there,yet nothing but what WY tl 
they have paid very well for, no part of 
that Country, or of any other Province, WW ir 
having been ſhar'd amongſt usas in other I n 
Conqueſts : *Tis true, that the Paduans ih of 
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| having ever been the moſt revengeful 


People of /taly, could not be deterrid 
from 


v1 
from thoſe execrable and treacherous 
Murders which wereevery day commit- 
ed, but by a ſevere Execution of the -- 
Laws as well againſt their Lives as E- 
ſtates:. And as many of their Eſtates as 
were Confiſcated, were (during our ne- 
ceſſities in the laſt War with the 7urks) 
expoſed to fale, and fold to them that 
oftered moſt, without any conſideration 
of the perſons purchaſing; But it is very 
WM true that moſt of them came into the 
WH hands of our Nobility, they offering 
WW more than any other, by reaſon that 
their ſober and frugal living, and their 
being forbidden all manner of Traffick, 
makes them have no way of employing 
the Money which proceeds from their 
Parſimony , and ſo they 'can afford to 
give more than others who may employ 
their Advance to better profit ellewhere. 
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' WI But I perceive, Door, by this Queſtion, 
t Wl that you have ſtudied at Padua. 
f Def. No really, Sir, the ſmall learn- 


ing I have was acquired in our own U- 

niverſity of Oxford, nor was I ever out 
of this Iſland. 

Noble Yen. T would you had, Sir, for 

it would have been a great honour to 

G our 
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our Country to have contributed any 
thing towards ſo vaſt a knowledge as 
you are Poſleſſor of : But I wiſh that 
it were your Countrey, © or at. leaſt the 
place of your Habitation, that ſo we 
might partake not only of your excel- 
lent Diſcourſe ſometimes, but be the 
better for your skill, which would make 
us Immortal, 

Dott. T am glad to fee you ſo well 
that you can make your ſelf ſo merry, 
but I aſſure you I am very well here; 
England is a good wholſome Climate for 
a Phyſician : But, pray let our Friend 
go on to his Modern Monarchies. 

Eng. Gent, That is all I have now to 
do : 9190p ney are two, Abſo- 
late, and Mixt ; for the firſt kind, all 
that we have knowledgeof, except the 
Empire of the 7arks, difter ſo little from 
the ancient Monarchies of the 4Aſyrians 
and Perfians, that having given a ſhort 
Deſcription of them betore, it will be , 
needleſs to fay any more of the Perftan, 
the Moga/, the King of Pegu, China, 
Preſtor-Jaby, or any other the great Men 
_ under thoſe Princes, as the Satrapes of 
old; being made ſoonly by their being 
employ- 
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employed and put into great places and 
Governments-by the Soveraign; But the 
Monarchy of the Grand Seignior is ſom- 
thing liſſrent ; they both agree in this, 
that the Prince is in both abſolute Pro- 
prietor of all the Lands, ( excepting in 
the Kingdom of Egyp?, of which I ſhall 
ſay ſomthing anon ) but the diverſity 
lies in the Adminſtration of the Proper- 
ty; theother Emperoursas well Ancient 
T as Modern uſing to manage the Reve- 
nue of the ſeveral Towns, and Pariſhes, 
as our Kings, or the Kings of Fraxcedo; 
that is, keep it in their hands, and Ad- 
miniſter it by Officers : And ſo you may 
read that Xerxes King of Perfiaallowed 
theRevenue of ſo many Villages to 7The- 
miſtocles, which Afſignations are praCti- 
ſed at this day, both to | mo and to 
private uſes, by the preſent Monarchs. 
But the 7wrks, when they invaded the 
broken Empire ofthe 4rabians, did not at 
firſt make any great alteration in their 
Policy,till the Houſe of O:ztoman the pre- 
ſent Royal Family did make great Con- 
queſts in A/a, and afterwards in Greece ; 
whence they might poſſibly take their 
preſent way of dividiug their conquered 
G 2 Terri- 
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Territories; for they took the ſame 
courſe which the Goths and other Modern 
People had uſed with their Conquered 
Lands in Exrepe, upon which they plant- 
ed Military Colonies, by dividing them 
amongſt the Souldiers for their pay or I ” 
maintenance. Theſe Shares were called © 
by them 7imarr's, which ſignifies Bene- WW. © 
fees, but differ'd in this only from the I ©! 
European Knights-Fees, that theſe laſt O. © * 
riginally were Hereditary, and ſo Pro- 
perty was maintained, whereas amongſt 
the O:tomans, they were meerly at will; 
and they enjoyed their ſhares whilſt 
they remained the Su/tax's Souldiers,and 
no longer ; being turn'd out both of his 
Service, and of their 77marr's, when he 
pleaſes. This doubtleſs had been the beſt 
and firmeſt Monarchy in the World, if 
they could have ſtayed here,and not had 
a Mercinary Army beſides, which have 
often (like the Prztorians in the time of 
the Roman Tyrants) made the Palace and 
the Serraglio the Shambles of their Prin- 
ces; whereas if the 7imarzots, aſwell 
Spahis or Horſe, as Foot, had. been 
brought together to Guard the Prince 


by Courſes (as they ufed to do King oy 
vid) 


[ 85 ] | 
vid) as well as they are to fight for the 
Empire ; this horrid flaw and inconve- 
nience in their Government had been 
wholly avoided. For though theſe are 
not planted upon entire Property as Da- 
vid's were, ( thoſe being in the nature 
of Trained-Bands) yet the remoteneſs 
of their Habitations from the Court, 
and the Factions of the great City, and 
their deſire to repair home, and to find 
all things quiet at their return, would 
have eaſily kept them from being in- 
feted with that curſed Diſeaſe of Rebel- 
lion againſt their Soveraign, upon whoſe 
tavour they depend for the continuance 
of their livelihood : Whereas the Faniza- 
ries are for life, and are ſure to be in the 
ſame Employment under the next Suc- 
ceſlor ; ſo ſure, that no Grand Seignior 
can, or dares go about to Disband them, 
the ſuſpicion of intending ſuch a thing 
having cauſed the death of more than 
one of their Emperours. But I ſhall go 
to the limited Monarchies. 

Def. But pray, before you do fo, In- 
torm us ſomething of the Roman Em- 
perours : Had they the whole Domi- 
nion or Property of the Lands of taly? 

T ay Eng. 
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Eng. Gent. The Roman Emperours1 
reckon amongſt the Tyrants, for fo a- 
moneglſt the Greeks were called thoſe Ci- 
tizens who uſurpt the Governments of 
their Crmmonwealths, and maintain'd 
it by force, without endeavouring to 
Found or Eſtabliſh it, by altering the 
Property of Lands, as not imagining that 
their Children could ever hold it after 
them, in which they were not deceived: } 
So that it 15 plain that the Roman Empire 
was not a natural but a violent Govern- 
ment, The reaſons why it laſted longer 
than ordinarily Tyrannies do,are many; 


Firſt, becauſe Augytus the firſt Emperour 


kept up the Senate, and ſo for his time 
cajold them with this bait of Imaginary 
Power, which might not have ſufficed 
neither to have kept him from the fate 
of his Uncle, but that there had been ſo | 
many Revolutions and bloody wars be- 
tween, thatall Mankind was glad to re- 
poſe and take breath for a while under 
any Government that could protect 
them, And he gain'd the ſervice of 
theſe Senators the rather , becauſe he 
ſuffered none to be ſo but thoſe who 
had followed: his Fortune in the _ 
Civ 
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Civil Wars, and ſo were engaged to ſup- 
port him for their own preſervation ; 
- Beſides, he confiſcated all thoſe who 
{8 hadatany time been proſcribed, or fi- 
ded in any Encounter againſt him; 
which, conſidering in how few hands 
the Lands of /*aly then were, might be 
an over-ballance of the Property in his 
hands. But this is certain, that what 
ever he had not in his own poſſeſſion, he 
diſpoſed of at his pleaſure, taking it a- 
way, as alſo the lives of his people, with- 
out any judicial proceedings, when he 
pleaſed : That the Confiſcations were 
great, we may ſee by his planting above 
ſxty thouſand Souldiers upon Lands in 
Lombardy; That is, erefting ſo many 
Beneficia, or Timarr's, and, it any Man's 
Lands lay inthe way, he took them in 
for Neighbourhood, without any delin- 
quency. Mantua ve miſert nimium vicina 
. | Cremone. Andit is very evident that if 
r & theſe Bexeficia had not afterwards been 
+ | made Hereditary, that Empire might 
F  have-had a ſtabler Foundation, and fo 
e || 2morequietand orderly progreſs than 
it after had ; for the Court Guards, call'd 
the Prztorians, did make ſuch havock of 
| G 4 their 
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their Princes, and change them ſo often, 
that this (though it may ſeem a Paradox) 
1s another reaſon why this Tyranny was 
not ruin'd ſooner ; for the Feople, who 
had really an Intereſt to endeavour a 
change of Government, were ſo prevent- 
ed by ſeeing the Prince, whom they de- 
ſigned to ſupplant, removed to their 
hand, that they were puzled what to do, 
taking in the mean time great recreati. 
on to ſee thoſe wild Beaſts hunted down 
themſelves, who had ſo often prey'd up- 
on their Lives and Eſtates ; beſides thar, 
moſt commonly the frequent removes 
of their Maſters, made them ſcarce have 
time todo any miſchief to their poor op- 
preſſed Subjects in particular, though 
they were all Slaves in general. This 
Government of the later Romans is 4 
clear Example of the truth and efficacy 
of theſe Politick Principles we have been 
diſcourſing of. Firſt, that any Govern» 
ment (be 1t the moſt unlimitted and ar- 
bitrary Monarchy) that is placed upon a 
right Baſis of Property, is better both for 
Prince and People, than to leave them a 
ſeeming Property, {till at his devotion, 
and then for want of fixing the Founda- 
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tion,- expoſe their Lives to thoſe dangers 


and hazzards with which fo many Tu- 
mults and Infurre&ions, which muſt 
neceſlarily happen, will threaten them 
daily: 'And in the next place, that any 
violent conſtraining of mankind toa ſub- 
jection, 1s not to be called a Govern- 
ment, nor does falve either the Politick 
or Moral ends, which thoſe eminent Le- 
giflators amanglt the Ancients propoſed 
to themſelves, when they ſet Rules to 
preſerve the quiet and peace, as well as 
the plenty, proſperity, and greatneſs of 
the People ; bur that the Politicksor Art 
of Governing is a Science to be learned 
and ſtudied by Counſellors andStatſemen 
be they never ſogreat; or elſe Mankind 
will have a very fad condition under 
them, and they themſelves a very per- 
plexed and turbulent lite, and proba- 
bly a very deſtructive and precipitous 
end of it. 

Det. Tam very glad I gave occaſion 


 tomake this Diſcourſe ; now I beſeech 


you, before you go to the mixt Monar- 
cies, net to forget Egypt. 


Eng. 
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Eng. Gent. "Twas that I was coming 
to, before you were pleaſed to interro- 
gate me concerning the Rowan Empire. 
The Egyptians are this day, for ought [ 
know, theonly People that enjoy Pro- 
perty, and are Governed asa Province 
by any of the Eaſtern abſolute Princes, 
For whereas Damaſco, Aleppo, and mot 
of the other Cities and Provinces of that 
Empire, whoſe Territory is divided into 
Timarr's, are Governed by a Baſhaw, 
who for his Guards has ſome ſmall num- 
ber of Janizaries or Souldiers; the Ba- 
ſhaw of Egypt, or of Grand Cairo, has 
ever an Army with him ; and divers 
Forts are erected, which is the way E« 
ropean Princes vſe in Governing their 
Provinces, and muſt be ſo where Pro- 
perty is left entire, except they plant 
Colonies as the Romans did, The reaſon 
why Se/im, who broke the Empire of 
the Mamalukes, and conquered Egypt, 
did not plant 7imarr's upon it, was the 
Lazineſs and Cowardlineſs of the People, 
and the great Fruitfulneſs of the Soil,and 


Deliciouſneſs ofthe Country, which has 


mollif'd and rendred effeminate all the 


Nations that ever did Inhabit it. So that 
4 re- 
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a reſolution-was taken to impoſe upon 
them, firſt the maintaining an Army by 
a Tax, and then to pay a full half ofall 
the Fruits and product of their Lands 
(to the Grand Seignior) which they are 
to Cultivate and improve : This 1s well 
managed by the Baſhaws and their Ot- 
ficers, and comes toan incredible ſum ; 
the goods being ſold, the Money 1s con- 
veyed 7 ſpecie to the Port, and is the 
greateſt part of that Prince's Revenue. 
And it is believed, that if all the Lands 
had been entirely confiſcated, and that 
the Grand Seignior had managed them 
by his Officers, he would not have made 
a third part ſo much of the whole, as he 
receives now annually for one halt: not 
only becauſe thoſe People are extream- 
ly induſtrious where their own profit is 
concerned : but for that, it is clear, it 
they had been totally diveſted oftheir 
Eſtates, they would have left their 
Country, and made that which is now 
the moſt populous Kingdom' of the 
Wotld, a Defart as is all the reſt of the 
Turkiſh Dominions, except ſome Cities, 
And if the People had removed as they 
did elſewhere, there would not _ 

| ave 


_ andImproved the Lands, but mouths to 
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have wanted hands to have Cultivated 


conſume the produCt of it ; ſo that the 
Princes Revenue by the cheapneſsof Vi- «, 
Ctual, and the want of Labourers, would Ml T 
have almoſt fallen to nothing, 3 

Noble Ven. Pray God this be not the ,, 
reaſon that this King of Fraxce leaves {1 
Property to his Subjects ; for certainly Ml c: 
he hath taken example by this Province Ml th 
of Egypt, his Subjects having a Tax ta 
(which for the continuance of ir, I muſt M 
call a Rent or Tribute) Impos'd upon ſl \y/ 
them to the value of one tull halt of MW 1 
their Eſtates, which muſt ever increaſe W vj 
as the Lands improve. in 

Eng. Gent, I believe, Sir, there is ano if th 
ther reaſon ; For the Property there, be} th 
ing in the Nobility and Gentry, which  {e] 
are the hands by which he manages his Wl th 
Force both at home and abroad, it would W ye 
not. have been eaſie or ſafe for him toil c« 
take away their Eſtates. Bur I come to ſſl th 
the limited Monarchies. They were iſ th 
firſt Introduced ( as was faid before ) by Wl re 
the Goths, and other Northern People. W for 
Whence thoſe great ſwarms came, as it 


was unknown to Procopins himſelf, vo 
| 1V 
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livd in the time of their Invaſion, and 
who was a diligent ſearcher into all 
the circumſtances of their concernments, 
ſo it 1s very needleſs for us to make any 
enquiry into it, thus much being clear, 
That they came Man, Woman,and Child, 
and conquerd and poſſeſt all theie 
parts of the World, which wer* !:en 
ſubje& to the Roman Empire, and tince 
Chriſtianity came in have been {ſo to 
the Latin Church, till honeſt Fohn Calvin 
taught ſome of us the way how to deliver 
our ſelves from the Tyrannical Yoak, 
which neither we nor our Forefathers 
were able to bear. Whence thoſe Peo- 
ple had the Government they Eſtabliſhe 
in theſe parts after their Conqueſt, 
that is, whether they brought it from 
their\own Country, or made it them= 
ſelves) muſt needs be uncertain, ſince 
their Original is wholly ſo ; but it ſeems 
very probable that they had ſome ex- 
cellent perſons among them, though 
the ignorance and want of learning in 
that Age hath not ſuffered any thing to 
refnain that may give us any great light; 
tor it is plain, that the Government they 


ſetled, was both according to the exact 
Rules 
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[Ml Rules of the Politicks, and very natu- 
ral and ſuitable to that Diviſion they 
made of their ſeveral Territories. When- 
ever then theſe Invaders had quieted a- 
ny Province, and that the People were 
driven out or ſubdued, they divided 
the Lands, and to the Prince they gave 
uſually a tenth part, or thereabouts ; 
to the great Men, or Comites Regis (asit 
was tranſlated into Latine) every one 
(as near as they could) an equal ſhare. 
Theſe were to enjoy an Hereditary 
right in their Eſtates, as the King did in 
his part and in the Crown ; but net- 
ther he, nor his Peers or Companions, 
were to have the abſolute diſpoſal of 
the Lands ſo allotted them, but were to 
keep a certain proportion to themſelves 
for their uſe: and the reſt was ordered 
to be divided amongſt the Free.men,who 
came with them to Conquer. What 
they kept to themſelves was called De- 
meſnes in Engliſh and French, andin /- 
talian, Beni Allodiali, The other part 
which they granted to the Free-men, 
was called a Feud : and all theſe Eſtates 
were held of theſe Lords Hereditarily, 


only the Tenants were to pay a ſmall 
Rent 


Rent annually, and at every Death or 
Change an acknowledgment in Money, 
and in ſome Tenures the beſt Beaſt be- 
ſides: But the chief condition of the 
Feud or Grant, was, that the Tenant 
ſhould perform certain Services to the 
Lord, of which one (in all Tenures of 
Free-men) was to follow him Armed to 
the Wars for the Service of the Prince 
and Defence of the Land. And upon 
their admittance totheir Feuds,they take 
an Oath to be true Vaſlals and Tenants 
to their Lords, and to pay their Rents, 
and perform their Services, and upon 
failure to forfeit their Eſtates; and theſe 
Tenants were divided according to their 
Habitations into ſeveral Mannors, in 
every one of which there was a Court 
kept twice every year, where they 
all were to appear, and to be admitted 
to their ſeveral Eſtates, and to take the 
Oath above mentioned. All theſe Peers 
did likewiſe hold all their Demeſnes, 
as alſo all their Mannors, of the Prince ; 
to whom they ſwore Allegiance and 
Fealty : There were beſides theſe Free- 
men or Francklins, other Tenants to 
very Lord, who were called gs -- 
who, 


who were to perform all ſervile Offices 
and their Eſtates were all at the Lord; 
diſpoſal when he pleaſed ; theſe conſiſt. 
ed moſtly of ſuch of the former Inhs 
bitants of theſe Countries, as were not 
either deſtroyed or driven out, and poſ- 
ſibly of others who were Servants + 
mongſt them, before they came from 
their own Countries. Perhaps thu 
much might have been unneceifary tc 
be ſaid, conſidering that theſe Lords 
Tenants, and Courts, are yet extant in 
all the Kingdoms in Europe, but that to 
a Gentleman of Yexice, where there are 
none of theſe things, and where the 
Goths never were, ſomething may- be 
ſaid in excuſe for me. 

Noble Yenx. "Tis true, Sir, we fled 
from the Goths betimes, but yet in thoſk 
Countries which we recovered ſince in 
Zerra firma, we found the Footſteps o 
theſe Lords, and Tenures, and their T+ 
tles of Counts; though being now Pro 
vinces to us, they have no influence 
upon the Government, asI ſuppoſe you 
are about to prove they have in theſc 
parts. 


Fn. 
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Eng. Gent. You are right, Sir; for the 
Governments of France, Spain, England, 
and all other Countries where theſe Peo- 
le ſetled, were fram'd accordingly. It 
is not my buſineſs to deſcribe particular- 
y the diſtin Forms of the ſeveral Go- 
ernments in Europe, which do derive 
from theſe People ( for they may differ 
n ſome of their Ordersand Laws,though 
he Foundation be in them all the ſame) 
his would be unneceflary, they being 
all extant, and fo well known ; and be- 
des, little to my purpoſe, excepting to 
Whew where they have declined trom 
Whcir firſt Inſtitution, and admitted of 
ome change. France, and Poland, have 
ot, nor as I can learn, ever had any 
ree-men below the Nobility ; that is, 
| dno Yeomen ; but all are either No- 

ple, or Villains , therefore the Lands 
aſt have been Originally given, as 
hey now remain , into the hands of 
heſe Nobles. But I will come to the 
\dminiſtration of the Government in 
heſe Countries, and firſt fay wherein 
hey all agree, or did at leaſt in their 
n{titution , which is, That the Sove- 
aign power 1s in the States aſſembled 
H 
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together by the Pricice, in which he pre. 
ſides; theſe make Laws, Levy Money, " 
Redreſs Grievances, puniſh great Of-M.- 
cers, and the like. Theſe States conſif . 
in ſome places of the Prince and Nobj 
lity onely, as in Poland, and ancient 
in France (before certain Towns,for the 
encouraging of "Trade, procured Privii 
ledges to fend Deputies; which Dep 
ties are now called the third Eſtate) an 
in others, conſiſt of the Nobility an 
Commonalty, which latter had and ft 
have the ſame right to Intervene an 
Vote, as the great ones have both in En 


land, Spain, and other Kingdomes. 
Def. But you fay nothing of tit 
Clergy ; I ſee you are no great friendt 
them, to leave them out of your Pol 
ticks. 
Eng. Gent. The truth is, Door, 
could wiſh there had never been any 


the purity of Chriſtian Religion, as : 
the good and orderly Government of ti 
World, had been much better provid 
for without them,as it was in the Apoſi 
lical time, when we heard nothing ( 
Clergy. But my omitting their Reve 
end Lordſhips was no neglect,for I mea 
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fo come to them in order ; for you know 
that the Northern People did not bring 
Chriſtianity into theſe parts, but foun 
it here, and were in time converted to 
it, ſo that there could be no Clergy at 
he firſt: but if T had faid nothing at 
all of this Race, yet I had committed 

o Soleciſm in the Politicks ; for the 
ſhops and great Abbots intervened in 
he States here, upon the ſame Founda- 


Wion that the other Peers dp, viz. for 


heir great poſſeſſions, and the depen- 


Wcnce their Tenants and Vaſlals have up. 


n them ; although they being a People 
f that great ſanftity and knowledg,ſcorn 


Wo intermix ſo much as Titles with us 


rofane Lay-Ideots, and therefore wall 
We called Lords Spiritual. But you will 


ave a very venerable opinion of them, 
you do but conſider how they came 


Wy theſe great poſſeſſions, which made 


4 


tem claim a third part of the Govern- 
ent, And truely not unjuſtly by my 


Wc, for I believe they had no leſs (at 


te time) than a third part of the Lands 

moſt of theſe Countries. 
Noble Yen. Pray,how did they acquire 
le Lands ? was 1t not here by the Cha- 
H 2 ritable 


Fey 
ritable donation of pious Chriſtians, as it 
was elſewhere ? 

Eng. Gent. Yes, certainly, very pious 
men; ſome of them might be well mean- 
ing people, but {till ſuch as were cheat- 
ed by theſe holy men, who told them 
perpetually,both in publick and private, 
that they repreſented God upon Earth, 
being Ordained by Authority from him - 
who was his Viceroy here, and that what 
was given to them was given to God, 
and he would repay it largely both in 
this World and the next. This wheedle 
made our barbarous Anceſtors, newly 
Mſtrufted in the Chriſtian Faith (if this 
Religion may be called ſo, and fucking 
in this fookſh Do&trine more than the 
Doctrine of Chriſt) ſo zealous to theſe 
Vipers, that they would have pluckt 
out their eyes to ſerve them, much more | 
beſtow, as they did, the fruitfulleſt and 
beſt ſituate of their poſſeſſions upon 
them : Nay, ſome they perſwaded to 
take upon them their Callings, vow | 
Chaflity, and give all they had to. them, , 
andEecome one of them,amongſt whom, 
[ believe, they found no more ſanCtity , 
than they left in the World. But this *F- 
is 
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is nothing to another trick they had, 
which was to inſinuate into the moſt 
notorious and execrable Villas, with 
which that Age abounded ; Men, who 
being Princes, and other great Men (tor 
ſuch were the Tools they work'd with) 
had treacherouſly poiſoned, or other- 
wiſe murdered their neareſt Relatzons, 
Fathers, Brothers, Wives, to reign, or 
enjoy their Eſtates ; Theſe they did per- 
{wade into a belief, that if they had a 
defire to be ſav'd, notwithſtanding their 
execrable Villanies, they need but part 
with ſome of thoſe great poſſeſſions 
(which they had acquired by thoſe acts) 
to their Biſhopricks or Monaſteries, and 
they would pray for their Souls; and 
they were ſo holy and acceptable to 
God, that he would deny them nothing ; 
which they immediately performed, 1o 
great was the ignorance and blindneſs 
of that Age ; and-you ſhall hardly find 
in the ſtory of thoſe times, any great 
Monaſtery, Abbey, -or other —_— 
Houſe in any of theſe Countries (t ſpeak 
confidently , as to what concerns our 


4 own Saxons) that had not its Founda- 


tion from ſome ſuch Original. 
| - 8 I Dott. 
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Dot. A worthy beginning of a wor- 
thy Race! | 

Noble Yer. Sir,you maintain a ſtrange 
Poſition here, That it had been better 
there had been no Clergy : Would you 
have had no Goſpel preached, no Sacra- 
ments, no continuance of Chriſtian Rel:- 
gzon in the World 2 or do you think that 
theſe things could have been without a 
Sutceſſion of the true Prieſthood,or(as you 
call it,of true Miniſtry) by means of Or- 
dination 2 do's not your own Church hold 
the ſame? 

Eng. Gent. You will know more of i ' 
my Church, when IT have told you what I : 
I find the word Church to fignifie in 
Scripture , which is to me the only rule 
of Faith, Worſhip, and Manners ; neither 
do I ſeek theſe aditional helps,of Fathers, 
Councels, or Ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, much I 
leſs Tradition : for ſince it is faid in the & 
word of God it ſelf, That Antichriſt did 
begin to work even in thoſe days ; I can 
ealily believe that he had brought his | 
Work to ſome perfe&tion, before the ih 
word Church was by him applied to the 
Clergy : T ſhall therefore tell you what 
I conceive that £hurch, Clergy, and Ord;- 
nation, 
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ation, ſignified in the Apoftolica! times. 
I find then the word Church in the New 
Teſtament taken but in two ſences ; the 
firſt, for the 2#rverſal Drvifible Church, 
called ſometimes of the Fir/?-born ; that 
is, the whole number of the true Fol- 
lowers of Chriſt in the World, where- 
ever reſident, or into what part ſoever 
diſperſed. The other ſignification of 
Church is an Aſſembly , which though it 
be ſometimes uſed to expreſs any Mee?z- 
ings (even unlawful & tumultuous ones) 
as well im Scripture as prophane Au- 
thors ; yet it is more frequently under- 
ſtood, tor a gathering together to the 
Duties of Prayer, Preaching, and Break- 
ing of Bread; and the whole Number 
ſo Congregated is, both in the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, and in their holy Epiſtles, 
called the Church; nor is there the leaſt 
colour for appropriating that word to 
the Paſtors and Deacons, who ſince the 
Corruptions of Chriſtian Religion are call- 
ed Clergy; which word in the Old Teſt- 
ament 15 uſed, ſometimes for Gods whole 
People, and ſometimes for the Tribe of 
Levi , out of which the Prieſts were 
choſen : for the word ſignifies a Let ; 1o 
| H 4 that 
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that Tribe is called Gods Lot,becauſe they 
had no ſhare alotted them when the 
Land was divided,but were to live upon 
Tythe, and ſerve in the funCtions of their 
Religion;and be Singers,Porters, Butchers, 
Bakers, and Cooks , for the Sacrifices,&c. 
So that this Tribe was ſtiled Clergy but 
figuratively,and theAllegory paſled into 
the New Teſtament, where the Saints 
are ſometimes called Clergy , but never 
the Paſtors or Deacons, who were far 
from pretending in thoſe days to come 
in the place of the Aaronical Prieſthood. 
The word Ordination in Scripture ſignt- 
fies lifting up of hands, and is uſed, fir{t, 
tor the giving a Suffrage, which in all po: 
pular Aſſemblies was done by ſtretch- 
ing out the hand (as it is in the Com- 
mon-Hall of London.) In the next place 
it is apphed to the Order or Detree 
made by the Suffrage fo given, which 
was then ( and is yet ts0 in all Modern 
Languages) called an Ordinance, and the 
Seffrage it telf Ordination ; which word 
proves that the firſt Chriſtian Churches 
were Democratical ; that is, That the 
whole Congregation had the Choice in this, | 
as well as the Soveraign Authority in all 
© | Excom- 
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Excommunications, and all other matters 
whatſoever that could occur ; for in all 
Ariſftocratical Commonwealths 'the word 
tor choice, is X — or Impofition of 
hands, ( tor fo the EleCtion of all Magy- 
ſtrates-and Officers was made) and not 
Keirotonige, Theſe Paſtors and other 
Oficers did not pretend to be by virtue - 
of ſuch Choice of a peculiar. profeſſion 
difterent from other Men, (as their Fol- 
lowers have done fince Axtichriſts Reign) 
but were onely called and appointed (by 
the Congregations approval of- their gifts 
or parts ) to inſtrutt or feed the Flock, 
viſit the fick, and perform all other 
Offices of a true Miniſter (that 15,Servant) 
of the Goſpel : at other times they fol- 
lowed the buſineſs of their own Trades 
and Profeſſions;and the Chriſtians in thoſe - 
times (which none will deny to have 
been the pureſt of the Church) did never 
dream that a true Paſtor ought to pre- 
tend to any Sxcceſſion, to qualiftie him 
for the Miniſtry of the word ; or that the - 
Idle and Ridiculous Ceremonies uſed in 
your Church (and ſtill continued 1n that” 
which you are pleaſed to call mine)were- 
any way effential or conducing to Ca- 
pacitate a perſon to be a true Preacher or 


Dif: 
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Diſpencer of the Chriſtian Faith. And 


' I cannot ſufficiently admire why our 


Clergy, who very juſtly refuſe to believe 
the Miracle which is pretended to be 
wrought in Tranſubſtantiation, becauſe 
they ſee both the Wafer and the Wine 
to have the ſame Subſtance, and the ſame 
Accidents (after the Prieſt has mumbled 
words over.thoſe Elements) as they had 
before, and yet will believe that the 
ſame kind of Spell or Charm in Ordinati- 
ox can have the Efficacy to Metamor- 
phoſe a poor Lay-Ideot into a Heavenly 
Creature ; notwithſtanding that we find 
in them the ſame humane Nature, and 
the ſame Neceſitzes of it, to which they 
were ſubject before ſuch Transformation ; 
nay, the fame Debauch, Profanneſs, Igno- 
rance, and Diſability to preach the Goſped. 

Noble Yen. Sir, this diſcourſe is very 
new to me. I. muſt confeſs I am much 
inclined to joyn with you in believing , 
that the power Prieſts Exerciſe over 
Mankind, with the Juriſdiftion they pre- 
tend to over Prixces and States, may be 
2 uſurpation ; but that they ſhould net 
have 2 Divine Call to ſerve at the Altar, 


or that any perſon can pretend to per- 
form 
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form thoſe Sacred Funtions without be- 
ing duly Ordained,ſeems very ſtrange. 
Eng. Gent. 1 am not now to diſcourſe 
of Religion; it is never very civil to do 
ſo in Converſation of perſons of a difle- 
rent belief; neither can it be of any be- 
nefit towards a Roman Catholick, for if 
his Conſcience ſhould be never fo cleer- 
ly convinc'd, he is not yet Maſter of his 
own Faith, having given it up to his 
Church, of whom he muſt ask /eave to be 
a Convert, which he will be ſure never to 
obtain ; But if you have the Curioſity 
when you come amongſt the learned in 
your own Country (for amongſt our Or- 
dination-Mongers, there is a great ſcarcity 
of Letters and other _ Parts) you 
may pleaſe to take the Bible, which you 
acknowledg to be. the Word of God as 
well as we, and intreat ſome of them to 
ſhew you any paſlage, the plain and ge- 
nuine ſenſe of which can any way evince 
this Succeſſion, this Ordination, or this 
Prieſthood, we are now ſpeaking of ; and 
when you have done,if you will let your 
own excellent Reaſox and Diſcourſe judg, 
and not your Prieſt, (who is too much 
concerned in point of Intereſt) I make 


no 
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no doubt but you will be convinced that 
the pretence to the diſpenſing of Dzvine 
things by virtue of a humane Conſtitution , 
and fo nidiculous a one too, as the Ord;- 
zation pratiſed by your Biſhops and ours 
(who deſcend and ſucceed from one and 
the fame Mother) is as little Juſtifiable by 
Scripture and Reaſon, and full as great a 
Cheat and Uſurpation , as the Empire 
which the Ecclefrafticks pretend to over 
the Conſciences and perſons of men, and 
the Exemption from all Secular power. 

Noble Yen.Well,Sir,though neither my 
Faith nor my Reaſon can come up to 
what you hold, yet the Novelty and the 
grace of this Argument has delighted me 
extreamly : and if that be a Sin,as I fear 
it is, I muſt confeſs it to my Prieſt ; but I 
ask 'your pardon firſt, for putting you 
upon this long Deviation. 

Eng. Gent. Well, this Digreſſion 15 
not without its uſe, for it will ſhorten 
our buſineſs ( which is grown longer 
than I thought it would have been) tor 


I ſhall: mention the Clergy no more, 
but when-ever I ſpeak of Peerage, pray 
take notice that 1 mean both Lords Sp1- 
ritval and Temporal, ſince they ſtand 


both 
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both upon. the fame foot of Property- 
But if you pleaſe, I will fall immediare- 


ly to diſcourſe of the Government of 
Englandand fay no more of thoſe of our 
Neighbours, than what will fall in by 
the way,or be hinted to me by your De- 
mands ; for the time runs away, and I 
know the Door muſt be at home b 
noon, where he gives daily charita 
audience to an Infinity of poor people, 
who have need of his. help, and who 
ſend or come for it, not having the con- 
fidence to ſend for hin, ſince they have 
nothing to give him; though he be very 
liberal too of his Viſits to ſuch, where 
he' has any knowledg of them : But I 
ſpare his Modeſty, which-I ſee is con- 
cerned at the Juſt Teſtimony I bear to 
his Charity. The Soveraign Power of 
England then, is m King, Lords, and 
Commons. The Parliaments, as they 
are now conſtituted, that is, the aſſign- 
ing a ehoice to ſuch a Number of Bur- 
roughs, as alſo the manner and form of 
Elections and Returns, did come in, as L 
ſuppoſe, in the time of Zexry the third, 
where now our Statute-Book begins ; 
and I muſt confeſs, I was waclined hon 


To) 
believe, that before that time, our Yeo- 
manry or commonalty had not formally 
aſſembled in Parliament, but betn vir- 
tually included, and repreſented by the 
Peers, upon whom they depended : 
but I am fully convinced, that it was 
otherwiſe,by the learned Diſcourſes late- 
ly publiſht by Mr. Petit of the Temple, 
.and Mr. Attwood of grays-Inne, being 
Gentlemen whom I do mention hono- 
ris cauſa ; and really they deſerve to be 
honord, that they will ſpare ſome time 
from the Mechanical part of their Cal- 
lings (which is: to affiſt Clients with 
Counſel, and to plead their Cauſes, and 


which I acknowledg likewiſe to be 
honourable) to ſtudy the true Intereſt 
of their Country, and to ſhow how an. 
cient the Rights of the People in England 
are, and that in a time when neither 
Profit nor Countenance can be hop'd for 
from ſo _— an undertaking. But 


I beg pardon for the deviation. Of the 

three branches of Soveraign Power 

which Politicians mention , which are 

Enatting Laws, Levying of Taxes, and 

making War and Peace , the two firſt of 

them are indiſputavly in the — 
| an 
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and when I fay Parliament, I ever in- 
tend with the King. The laſt has been 
uſually exercisd by the Prince, if he can 
do it with his own Money : yet becauſe 
even in that Caſe it may be ruinous to 
the Kingdom, by expoſing -1t toan In- 
vaſion, many have affirmed that ſuch a 
Power cannot be by the true and anci- 
ent free Government of England, ſup- 
poſed to be Intruſted in the hands of 
one man : And therefore we ſee in di- 
vers Kings Reigns , the Parliament has 
been Confulted, and their advice ta- 
ken in thoſe matters that have either 
concerned War or Leagues; And that if 
it has been omitted, Addreſſes have been 
made to the king by Parliaments, either 
to make war or peace,according to what 
they thought profitable to the publick. 
So that I will not determine whether 
that power which draws ſuch conſe- 
quences after it, be by the genuine 
ſence of our Laws in the Prince or no z 
although I know of no Statute or writ- 
ten Record which makes it otherwile. 
That which is undoubtedly the Kings 
Right,or prerogative, is to Call and Dif 
lolve Parliaments, to preſide in them, to 
ap- 
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approve of all Ats made by them, and 
to put in Execution, as Supream or So- 
veraign Magiſtrate, in the Intervals of 
Parliaments, and during their Sitting, all 
Laws made by them, as alſo the .Com- 
mon Law ; for which Cauſe he has the 
nomination of all Interiour Officers and 
Miniſters under him, excepting ſuch as 
by Law or Charter are eligible other- 
wile; and the Power of the Sword, to 
force Obedience to the Judgements 
given both in Criminal and Civil Cauſes. 

Do#t. Sir, You have made us a very 
abſolute Prince ; what have we left us 2 
if the King have all this Power , what 
do our Liberties or Rights ſignifie when- 
ever he pleaſes ? 

Eng. Gent. This Objection, Door, 
makes good what I ſaid before, that 
your skill did not terminate in the bo- 
dy natural, but extend to the Politick ; 
for a more pertinent Interrogatory could 
never have been made by Plato or A- 
riſtotle : In anſwer to which, you may 
pleaſe to underſtand, That when theſe 
Conſtitutions were firſt made, our An- 
ceſtors were a plain-hearted, well-mean- 
ing People, without Court-reſerves 4 

tricks, 
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tricks, who having made choice of this 
ſort of Government, and having Power 
enough in their hands to make it take 
11 E place, did not foreſee, or imagine, that 
1- any thoughts of Invading their Rights 
e could enter into the Princes Head ; nor 
d Idol read that it ever did, till the Norman 
s Line came to Reign ; which coming in 
r- by Treaty, it was obvious there was 
0 (no Conqueſt made upon any but Ha- 
ts rod, in whoſe ſtead William the Firſt 
s, ſlcame, and would claim no more after his 
y NVictory, than what Harold enjoy'd, ex- 
cepting that he might confiſcate (as he 
did) thoſe great men who took part 
with the wrong Title, and French-men 
vere put into their Eſtates;which though 
r, ſt made in this Kingdom a mixture be- 
at [tween Normans and Saxons, yet produ- 
o- ſeed no Change or Innovation in the Go- 
k ; ſvcrnment ; the Norman Peers being as 
1d {enactous of their Liberties, and as active 
A- In the recovery of them to the full, as 
ay he Saxon Families were. Soon after the 
le ſeath of 1:711;am, and poſſibly in his 
n- Eime, there began ſome Invaſions upon 
n- Pie Rights of the Kingdom, which be- 
or Pat Grievances, and afterwards Com- 
[ Plaints 
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plants and Diſcontents, which grew to 
that height, that the Peers were fain 
to uſe their Power, that 1s, Arm their 
Vaſlals to defend the Government ; 
whileſt the Princes of that Age, firſt 
King John, and then Hexry the Third, 
got Force together. "The Barons calF'd 
in Lewis the Dauphin, whulſt the King 
would have given away the Kingdom 
to the Sarazens, as he did to the Pope, 
and armed their own Creatures; ſo that 
a bloody War enſued, for almoſt forty 
years, off and on; as may be read in 
our Hiſtory : The ſucceſs. was, that the 
Barons or Peers obtained in the cloſe 
two Charters or Laws for the aſcertain- 
ing their Rights, by which neither their 
Lives, Liberties, or Eſtates, could ever 
be in danger any more from any Arbi- 
trary Power in the Prince; and ſo the 
good Government of Exgland, which 
was before this time like the Law of 
Nature, onely written in the hearts of 


Men, came to be expreſt in Parchment, . 


and remain a Record in Writing ; though 
theſe Charters gave us no more than 
what was our own before. Aiter theſe 


-Charters were made, there could not 
chuſc 
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'chuſe but happen ſotne encroachment 
upon them : but fo long: as the Peers 
kept their greatneſs, there was no brea- 
ches but what were immediately made 
up in Parliament ; which when-ever 
they aſſembled, did in the firſt place con- 
firm the Charters, and made very often 
Interpretations upon them, for the be- 
nefit of the People; witneſs the Statute 
de Tallagio non concedendo, and many 
" Fothers. But to come nearer the giving 
he Dottor an anſwer, you may pleaſe 
to underſtand, that not long after the 
raming of theſe forementioned Char- 
ers, there did ariſe a Grievance not 
oreſeen or provided for by them; and 
- it was ſuch an one that had: beaten 
own the Governfnent at once, if it 
"Fad not been Redrefled'in an Orderly 
he ay. This was the Intermuſſion of Par- 
aments, which could not be called but 
y the Prince ; and he not doing of . it, 
ol hey ceaſt to be Aſſembled for ſome 
Nt Fears: if this had not been ſpeedily re- 
gl :died, the Barons muſt have put on 
err Armour again ; for who can Ima- 
ine that ſuch brisk Aſſertors of their * 
ights could have acquieſced in an'O- 
I 2 miſſion 


"miſſion that ruin'd the Foundation of 
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the Government , which conſifting 
of King, Lords, and Commons, and 
having at that time Marched near Five 
hundred years upon three Leggs, muſt 
then have gone on hopping. upon one ; 
which could it have gone forward (as 
was impoſlible whiteſt Property cont1- 
nued where it was) yet would have rid 
but a little way. Nor can it be wor- 
der'd at, that our great Men made no 
proviſion againſt this Grievance in their 
Charters, becauſe it was impoſlible for 
them to imagine that their Prince, who 
had ſo good a ſhare in this Government, 
thould go about to deſtroy it, and tc 
take that burden upon: himſelf, which 
by our Conſtitution was unJeniably* tc 
be divided between him ard h's Subjects 
And therefore divers of the great Me 
of thoſe times ſpeaking with that ex 
cellent Prince King Edward the Firſt a 
bout it, he, to take away from his Pec 
ple all fear and apprehenſion that he in 
tended to change the Ancient Gover 
ment, called ſpeedily a Parliament, a 
in.it conſented to a Declaration of t 
Kingdoms Right in that point ; will 
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out the clearing of which, all our other 
Laws had been uſeleſs, and the Govern- 
ment 4t ſelf too ; of which the Parlia- 
EY ment is (at the leaſt) as Eſſential a part 
it as the Prince ; fo that there paſſed a Law 
"5 in that Parliament that one ſhould be 
as held every year, and oftner if need be; 
1-8 which hike another Magna Charta, was 
a confirmed by a new A& made in the 
n-F time of Edward the Third, that glorious 
nol Prince : nor were there any Sycophants 
el in thoſe days, who durſt pretend Loy- 
alty by uſing Arguments to prove that 
it was againſt -the Royal Prerogative, 
for the Parliament to entrench upon the 
Kings Right of calling and Diſſolving 
of Parliaments ; as if there were a Pre- 
rogative in the Crown, to chuſe whe- 
ther ever a Parliament ſhould aſſemble, 
or no; I would defire no more, if I 
were a Prince;to make me Grand Seignt- 
or. Soon after this laſt Act, the King, 
09 by reaſon of his Wars with France and 
© Scotland, and other great Afﬀairs, was 

forced ſometimes to end his Parliaments 
abruptly, and leave buſineſs undone, 
(and this not out of Court-tricks, which 
were then unknown) which produced 
| $3 ano- 
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' another Af not long after, by which 
it was provided, That no Parliament 
ſhould be difmiſt, gill all the Petitions 
were anſwered ; "That 1s, in the Lan- 
guage of thoſe tumes, till all the Bills 
(which were then ſtyled Petitions) were 
fimſhed. 

Doft. Pray, Sir, give me a little ac- 
count of this laſt Act you ſpeak of; for I 
have heard in Diſcourſe from many 
Lawyers, that they believe there is no 
ſuch. As | 

Eng. Gen. Truly, Sir, I ſhall con- 
fels to you, that I do not find this Law 
in any of our Printed Statute-Books ; 
but that which firſt gave me the know- 
ledg of it was, what was faid about 
three years ago in the Houle of Com- 
mons, by a worthy and Learned Gen- 
tleman, who undertook to produce the 
Record in the Reign of Richard the Se- 
cond; and fince I havequeſtioned many 
Learned Counſellors about it, who tell 
me thereis ſuch a one; and one of them, 
who 1s counted a Prerogative-Lawyer, 
faid it was ſo, but that Act was made in 
Factious times. ' Beſides, I think it will 
be granted, that for ſome time w_ 
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and particularly in the Reigns of ZZeur 
the ath,Henr the 5th, d. Henry the 4 
it was uſual for a Proclamation to be 
made in Weſtminſter-Hall, before the 
end of every Seſſion, that all thoſe 
that had any matter to preſent to the 
Parliament, ſhould. bring 4t in before 
- © ſuch a day, for otherwiſe 'the Parlia- 
I ment at that day ſhould determine. 
y | But if there were nothing at all of thus, 
oF nor any Record extant concerning it ; 
yet I muſt: believe that it is (o by the 
1- | Fundamental Law of this Government, 
w | which muſt be lame and impertect with- 
;- © out it; for it is all one to have no Par- 
v- laments at all but when the Prince 
it Y pleaſes, and to allow a power in him 
1- | to diſmiſs them when he will, that 1s, 
n- | when they refuſe to do what he will; 
ic | ſo that if there be no Statute, 1t 1s cer- 
e- || tainly becauſe our wiſe Anceſtors thought 
y | there needed none, but that by the very 
11 Eſſence and Conſtitution of the Govern- 
n, | ment it is provided for : and this we may 
r, | call (if you had rather have it ſo) the 
inf Common-Law, which is of as much va- 
lue (if not more) than any Statute, and 
of which all our good Ads of Parliament 
TD oo and 
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and Magxa Charta it ſelf is but Declara- 
tory ; ſo that your Objection is ſuffici- 
ently aſwered in this, That though 
the King is intruſted with the formal part 
of ſummoning and pronouncing the 
Diſſolution of Parliaments, which is 
done by his Writ, yet the Laws (which 
oblige tim as well as us) have deter- 
min'd how and. when he ſhall do it ; 
which 1s enough to ſhew, that the Kings 
ſhare 1n the Soveraignty, that 1s, in the 
Parliament, is cut out to him by the 
Law, and not left at his diſpoſal. Now 
I come to the Kings part in the Intervals 
of Parliament. 

Noble Yex. Sir , before you do 1o, 
pray tell us what other Prerogatives the 
King enjoys in the Government ; for o- 
therwiſe, I who am a Venetian, may be 
apt to think that our Doge, who is calPFd 
our Prince, may have as much Power as 
yours. 

Eng. Gent. T am in a fine condition 
among(t you with my Politicks : the Do- 
for tells me I have made the King Ab- 
ſolute, and now you tell mel have made 
him a Doge of Yenices; But when your 
Prince has Power to diſpoſe of the _ 

lic 
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lick Revenue, to name all Officers Eccle- 
ſraſtical and Civil that are of truſt and 
profit in the Kingdom, and to diſpoſe 
abſolutely of the whole Mulitia by Sea 
and Land, then we will allow him to be 
like ours, who hasall theſe Powers. 

Dot. Well,you puzzle me extreamly ; 
for when you had aſſerted the King's 
Power to the heighth, in Calling and 
Diſſolving Parliamenty, you gave me 
ſuch fatistaQtion, andſhewed me where- 
in the Law had provided, that this vaſt 
Prerogative could not hurt the People, 
that I was fully fatisfied, and had not a 
word to ſay:; Now you come about 
again, and place in the Crown ſuch a 
Power, which in my Judgment 1s incon- 
ſiſtent with our Liberty. 

Eng. Gent. Sir, I ſuppoſe you mean 
chiefly the Power of the Militia, which 
was, I muſt confeſs, doubttul, before a 
late Statute declar'd it to be in the King : 
For our Government hath made no o- 
ther diſpoſal of the Militia than what 
was natural, viz. That the Peers in their 
ſeveral Counties, or Juriſdictions, had 
the Power of calling together their 
Vaſlals, either armed” for the Wars, or 

onely 
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onely fo as to cauſe the Law to be exe- 
cuted by ſerving Writs; and in caſe of 

reſiſtance,giving poſſeſſion : which Lords 
amongſt their own Tenants did then 
perform the two ſeveral Offices of Lord- 
Lieutenant, and Sheriff ; which latter 
was but the Earls Deputy, as by his Ti- 
tle of Yice-Comes do's appear. But this 
latter being of daily neceſſity,and Juſtice 
it {elf, that is, he Lives, Liberties and 
Eſtates of all the People in that County 
depending upon it, when the greatneſs 
of the Peers decay'd (of which we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter) the 
Eledting of Sherift was referred to the 
County-Court, where it continued till 
it was placed where it now 1s by a Sta- 
tute. For the other part of the Militia, 
which is, the Arming the People for 
War, it was de fatto exerciſed by Com- 
miſſion from the King, to a Lord-Lieute- 
Nant (as an image of the Natural Lord) 
and other Deputies; ' and it was tacitely 
conſented to, though it were never ſet- 
Jed by Statute (as I faid before) till His 
Majeſties happy Reſtauration. But to 
anſwer you, I ſhall fay, That whatever 
Powers are in the Crown, whether by 
| 4 Statute 
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Statute or by old Preſcription, they are, 
and muſt be underſtood to be intruſted 
in the Prince, for the preſervation of 
the Government, and for the ſafety and 
intereſt of the People ; and when either - 


the Militia, which is given him for the 


execution and ſupport of the Law, ſhall 
be imploy'd by him to ſubvert it (as in 
the caſe of Ship-Money it was) or the 
Treaſure ſhall be miſ-apply'd, and made 
the Revenue of Courtiers and Syco- 
phants (as in the time of Edward the Se- 
cond) or worthleſs or wicked People ſhall 
be put into the greateſt places, as in the 


reign of Richard the Second; In this caſe, 


though the Prince here cannot be que- 
ſtionable for 1t (as the _— were In 
Sparta, and your Doges I believe would 


be) yet it isa great violation of the truſt 


repoſed in him by the Government, and 
a making that Power, which is givea 
him by Law, unlawful in the Executi- 
on. And the frequent examples of Ju- 
ſtice inflicted in Parliament upon the 
King's Miniſters for abuſing the Royal 
Power, ſhews plainly that fuch autho- 
rity is pot left in his hands to uſe as he 
Pleaſts. Nay, there have befallen fad 
— H: troubles 
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troubles and dangers to ſome of theſe 
Princes themſelves, who have abuſed 
their Power to the prejudice of the Sub- 
jects ; which although they are no way 
juſtifiable, yet may ſerve for an In- 
ſtruction to Princes, and an example 
not to hearken to ruinous Councils : 
for men when they are enraged do not 
always conſider Juſtice of Religion, pal- 
ſion being as natural to man as reaſon 
and vertue, whici was the Opinion of 
divine Machiavil. To anſwer you then, 
I fay, That though we do aflow ſuch 
Powers in the King. yet ſince they are 
_u him for edification and not de- 

ruction, and cannot be abuſed without 
great danger to his Miniſters, and even 
to himſelt; we may hope that they can 
never be abuſed but in a broken Govern- 
ment : And if ours be ſo (as we ſhall fee 
anon) the fault of the ill execution of 
our Laws is not to be imputed either 
to the Prince or his Miniſters; except- 
ing that the latter may be, as we faid 
before, juſtly puniſhable for not ad- 
viſing the Prince to conſent to them end. 
ing the frame ; of which we ſhall talk 
more hereafter : but in the mean time I 


will 
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will come to the Kings other Preroga- 
tives, as having all Royal Mines, the 
being ſerv'd firſt before other Creditors 
where mony is due to him, and to 
havea ſpeedier and eaſier way than his 
Subjects to recover his debts and his 
Rents, &c. But to fay all in one word, 
when there ariſes any doubt whether 
any thing be the king's Prerogative or 
no, this is the way of deciding it, v/z. 
To conſider whether it be for the good 
and protection of the people that the 
King have ſuch a Power ; For the defi- 
nition of Prerogative is a conſiderable 
part of the Common Law, by which 
Power is put into the Prince for the pre- 
ſervation of his People. And if it be not 
for the good of his Subjects, it 15 not Pre- 
rogative, not Lai, for our Prince has 
no Authority of his own, but what was 
firſt intruſted in him by the Govern- 
ment, of which he is Head ; nor isit to 
beimagined that they would give him 
more Power than what wasneceſiary to 
Govern them. For example, the power 
of pardonigg Criminals condemned, is 
of ſuch uſe to the Lives and Eſtates of the 
People, that without it many would be 
expoſed . 
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expofed to die unjuſtly ; As lately a 


poor Gentleman, who by means of the_ 


Harangue of a Strepitous Lawyer was 
found guilty of Murder, for a Man he 
never kild ; or if he had, the fa&t had 
been but Man-ſlaughter ; and he had 
been inevitably murdered himſelf, if his 
Majeſty had not been graciouſly pleaſed 
to extend his Royal Mercy to him ; As 
he did likewiſe vouchfafe to do to a Gen- 
_ tleman convicted for ſpeaking words 


_— 


he never utterd ; or if he had ſpoken 


them, they were but fooliſhly, not ma- 
litioufly ſpoken. On the other ſide, if a 
Controverſie ſhould ariſe, as it did in the 
beginning of the laſt Parliament, be- 
tween the Houle of Commons, and the 
Prerogative-Lawyers, about the choice 


of their Speaker, theſe latter having in- 


tereſted his Majeſty in the Conteſt, and 
made him, by conſequence, diſoblige, ir 
limine, a very Loyal,and a very Worthy 
Parlament ; and for what ? for a Que- 
{ſtion, which if you will decide 1t the 
right way, will be none: for ſetting aſide 
the Preſidents, and the Hifgory when 
the Crown firſt pretended to any ſhare 
in- the Choice of a Speaker, which Ar- 
gument 
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gument'was very well kandied by ſome 
of the Learned Patriots then, I would 
have leave to ask, what man can ſhew, 
and what reaſon,can be alledged, why 
the proteCtion and welfare of the People 
ſhould require that a Prerogative ſhould 
be in the Prince to chuſe the Mouth of 
the Houſe of Commons, when there. is 
no particular perſon in his whole Domi- 
nion that would not think 1t againſt his 
intereſt , if the Government had given 
the King Power to nominate his Bayliff, 
his Attorney, or his Referree in any Ar- 
bitration 2 Certainly there can be no ad- 
. vantage either to the Soveraign or his 
Subjects, that the perſon whoſe Office it 
15 to put their deliberations into fitting 
words, and expreſs all their requeſts to 
his Majeſty, ſhould not be entirely in 
their own Ele&tion and appointment ; 
which there is the more reaſon for 
too, becauſe the Speakers for ma- 
ny years paſt have received Inſtru- . 
ions from the Court, and have bro- 
ken the Priviledges of the Houſe, by 
revealing their Debates, Adjourning 
them without a Vote, and committed 
many other Miſdemeanours, by which 
they 
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they have begotten an ill underſtand-. 
ing between the King and his Houſe of 
Commons, to the infinite prejudice both 
of his Majeſties Afﬀairs, and his People. 
Since I have given this rule to Judge 
Prerogative by, I ſhall ſay no. more of 
it; for as to what concerns the King's 
Office in the Intervals of Parliament, it 
is wholly Miniſterial, and is barely to 
put in Execution the Common Law and 
the Statutes made by the Soveraign 
Power, that is, by Himſelf and the Par- 
liament, without varying one tittle, or 
ſuſpending, abrogating, or negleCting 
the Execution of any Act whatſoever ; 
and to this he is Solemnly Sworn at his 
Coronation : And all his Power in this 
behalf is in him by Common Law,which 
is Reaſon it ſelf, written as well in the 
hearts of rational Men, as in the Law- 
yers Books. 

Noble Yen. Sir, I have heard much 
talk of the Kings Negative Voice in 
Parliaments, which in my Opinion is as. 
much as a Power to fruſtrate, when he 
Pleaſes, all the endeavours and labours 
of his People, and to prevent any good 
that might accrue to the Kingdom by 

hav- 
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having the right to meer in Parliament : 
for certainly, if we in Yerice had. placed 
any ſuch Prerogative in our Duke, or 
in any of our Magiſtracies, we could 
not call our ſelves a free People. 
Eng. Gent. Sir , I can anſwer you 
as I did before, that if our. Kings have 
ſuch a Power, it ought to be uſed accord- 
ing to the true and genuine intent of the 
Government, that is, for the Preſerva- 
tion and Intereſt of the people, and 
not for the diſappointing the Counſels 
r of 2 ' Parliament, - towards reforming 
» I Grievances, and making proviſion for 
4 the future execution of the Lawes; and 
5 | whenever it is applyed to fruſtrate thoſe 
5s (nds, it is a violation of Right, and in- 
h Nfringement of the King's Coronation- 
e NOath; in which thete is this Clauſe, That 
7. ſhe ſhall Confirmare conſuetudines, (which 
n the Latine of thoſe times is /eges ) quas 
h RÞuzus elegerit, T know ſome ' Criticks, 
n (Who are rather Grammarians than Law- 
15. Myers, have. made a diſtinftion between 
1e Rfſegerim and elegero, and will have it, 
rs That the King Swears to ſuch Laws as 
id Ffhe people ſhall have choſen, and nor 
y * thoſe they ſhall chuſe. But in my O- 
V- N pinion 


pinion, if that Clauſe had been intend: 
_ ed anely to oblige the King to execute 
the Laws made already, it might have 
been better expreſt by ſervare conſucts- 
dines, than by coufirmare conſuetudines ; 
beſides that he is by another clauſe in the 
ſame Oath ſworn to execute all the Laws. 
But I ſhall leave this Controverſie unde- 
 cided; thoſe who have a deſire ta ſe 
more of it, may look into thoſe quar- 
relling Declarations, po and con, about 
this matter, which preceded our unhap- 
py Civil Wars, This is certain, that 
there are not to be found any Statutes 
that have paſſed, without being prefent- 
ed to his Majeſty,or.to ſome commiſſion- 
ed by.him ; bur whether ſuch Addrefles i; 
were intended for Reſpect and Honour I, 
to His Majeſty, as the Speaker of the W{ 
Houſe of Commons and the Lord May- 
or of Laudan are brought to him, I leave, 
to the Learned to Diſcourſe; onely thus Y;.; 
much we may affirm, 'That there never 
were yet any Parliamentary Requeſts, 
which did highly concern. the Publick, £, 
preſented to any King, and by hum re- 
tuſed, but ſuchdenials did produce very 
diſmal efies, as may be ſeen in - HS 

ories 


ries ancient and late ; it being certain, 
that both the Barons Wars, and our laſt 
diſmal Combuſtions, proceeded from no 
other cauſe than the denial of the Prin- 
3 © c:5 then reigning to conſent to the de- 
* fl ſires of the States of the Kingdom : and 
» Bf fuch hath been the wiſdom and goodneſs 
" 8 of our preſent gracious Prince, that*in 
twenty years and ſomewhat more, for 
which time we have enjoy him ſince 
his happy Reſtauration, he hath not ex- 
ercis'd his Negative Voice towards more 
than one publick Bill ; and that too, wag 
to have continued in force (if it had paf 
ſed into an AEt) but for ſix Weeks, be- 
ing for raifing the Militia for ſo long 
time; and as tor the private Bills, which 
are matters of meer grace, it is unrea- 
ſonable his Mafſty thould be refuſed 
" Wthat Right that every Engliſhman enjoys, 
which 1s not to be obliged to diſpence 
his favours but where he pleaſes. But 
for this point of the Negative Vote, it 
Mis poſſible that when we come to Dil- 
courſe-of the Cure of our Political Di- 
temper, ſome of you will propoſe the 
1 Fclearing and explanation of this matftr, 
FL Bend of ll others which may concern the 
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King's Power and the Peoples Rights. 
 Nobk Yen. But pray, Sir, have not 
the Houſe of Peers a Negative Voice in 
all Bills 2 how come they not to te obli- 
ged to uſe it for the Publick Good ? 

Eng. Gent So they are, no doubt, 
- and the Commons too; but there 1s a 
vaſt difference between a dehberative 
Vote which the Peers have with their 
Negative, and that in the Crown to blaſt 
all without deliberating. The Peers are 
Co-ordinate with the Commons 1n pre- 
ſenting and hammering of Laws, and 
may ſend Bills down to them, as well as 
receive any from them, excepting 1n 
matters wherein the People are to be 


 . Taxed: and in this our Government 


imitates the beſt and moſt perfect Com- 
monwealths that ever were ; where the 
Senate aſſiſted in the making of Law's, 
and by their wiſdom and dexterity, po- 
liſht, fil'd,and made ready things tor the 
more populous Aſſemblies ; and ſome 
times by their gravity and moderation] 
reduced the People to a Calmer State, 
and by their authority and credit ſtem'c 
the Tide, and made the Waters quiet 
21ving the People time to come to -_ 
elve 
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ſelves. And therefore if we. had noſuch 
Peerage now upon the old Conſtitution, 
yet we ſhould be neceſſitated to make 
an artificial Peerage or Senate in ſtead 
of it : which may aſſure. our preſent 
Lords, that though their Dependences 
and Power are gone, yet that we can- 
not be without them ; and that they 
Cf Þaveno need to fearan annihilation by 
""Y our Reformation, as ;they ſuffered in 
the late mad times. But I ſhaH ſpeak a 
130 word of the peoples Rights, and:then 

ſhew how this brave .and excellent Go- 


| vernment of England came to decay. 

> The People by theFundamental Laws, 
nt that is, by the Conſtitution of the Go- 
a vernment of England, have entire free- 


dome in their Lives, Properties, and 
their Perſons ; nether of which can in 
the leaſt ſuffer, but according to the 
Laws alfeady made, or to be made here- 
after in Parhament, and duly publiſh : 
and to prevent any oppreſſion that might 
IE happen in the execution of theſe good 
Laws, which are our Birth-right , all 
Tryals muſt be by twelve Men of our 
equals, and of our Neighbourhood ; 
Theſe in all Civil Cauſes judge abſolute- 
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ly, and decide the matter of Fa&, upon 
which the matter of Law depends; but 
if where matter. of Law is in queſtion, 
theſe twelve Men ſhall refuſe to find a 
ſpecial Verdict at the dire&tion of the 
Court, the Judge cannot Controul it, 
but their Verdict muſt be Recorded. 
But of theſe matters, as alſo of Demur- 
rers,Writs of Errour,and Arreſts of Judg- 
ment, &c. I have diſcoursd to this Gen- 
tleman (who is a Stranger) before now ; 
neither do's the underſtanding-of the 
Execution of our Municipal Laws at all 
belong to this diſcourſe : Onely it is to 
be noted, that theſe Juries, or twelve 
Men, in all Trials or Cauſes which are 
Criminal,have abſolute Power,both as to 
matter of Law and Fa& (except the Par- 
ty by Demurrer confeſs the matter of 
Fact, and take it out of their hands.) 
And the- firſt queſtion the Officer ' asks 
the Foreman, when they all come in to 
deliver their Verdict, is this,Is he Guilty 
in manner or form as he is Indifted, or 
not Guilty 2 which ſhews plainly, that 
they are to Examine and Judge, as well 
whether, and how far the Fact commit- 
ted is Criminal, as whether the perſon 
charged 
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charged hath committed that FaQt,.: But 
though by the Oorruption of theſe tines 
(the infallible conſequences of-a broken 
frame of Government) this Office of the 
Juries and Right of Eg/i/hmen have been 

of latequeſtion'd;yetit hath been ſtrong- 
ly andeffectually vindicated by « learned 
Author of late, to whom I reter you tor 
more of this matter. I ſhall fay no more 

1- Y of the Rights of the People, but this one 

thing, That neither the King, nor any 

e || by Authority from him, hath any the 

11 | leaſt Power or Juriſdiction over any 

o | Engliſhman, but what the Law gives 

e || them ; and that although all Commuſti- 
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re | onsand Writs go out in the King's name, - - 


-o | yet his Majeſty hath no right to Iſlue 
r- | out any Writ \ om advice of his Coun- 
of | cil, or otherwiſe) excepting what -come 
5.) | out of his Courts; nor to. alter any 
ks | Clauſe ina Writ, or add any thing to it. 
to | And if any perſon ſhall be fo wieked as 
ty f0 do any Injuſtice to the Life, Liber- 
or Þ ty, or Eſtate of any £xe/iſhman , by any 
at | private command of the Prince, the 
ell perſon agrieved, or his next of kin (it 
he be affaſſinated) ſhall have the ſame 
remedy againſt the Offender , as he 

| R 4 ought 


» CANT - . | 
ought to have had by the good Laws 
of this Land, if there had been no ſuch] 
Command given ; which would be ab- / 
ſolutely void and null, and underſtood 

| not to proceed from that Royal and 
lawful Power which is veſted in his Ma- 
jeſty for the Execution of Juſtice, an 
the protection of his People. - -. 

Do. Now I ſee you have done with 
all the Government of . Eg/and; pray 
before you proceed to the decay of it, 
let me ask you what you think of the 
Chancery, whether you do not be- 
lieve it a Soleciſm in the Politicks to 
have ſuch a Court amongſt a free 
People ; what good will Magna Charta, 
the Petition of Right, or St. Edwards 
Laws do us to defend our Property, 'if 
it muſt be entirely ſubjected to the ar- 
bitrary diſpoſal 'of one man, whenever 
any impertinent or - petulant perſon 
ſhall put in a Bill againſt you ? How in- 
conſiſtent is this Tribunal with all that 
hath been faid in defence of our rights, 
or can be faid 2 Suppoſe the Prince ſhould 
in time to come {o little reſpect his own 
honour and the Intereſt of his People, : as 
to place a covetous or revengetul perſon 

im 
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| 3n that great .Judicatory, what remedy . 
: have we againſt the Corruption of Regy- 
ſters, who make what Orders they 
pleaſe ; Or againſt the whole Hierarchy 
of Knaviſh Clerks, whilſt not only the 
1- Ml puniſhing and reforming miſdemeanours 
d 8 depend upon him, who may without 
| controul be the moſt guilty himſelf, but 
h Il that all the Laws of Eg/and ſtand there 
y YE arraigned before him, and may be con- 
t, | demned when he pleaſes. . Is there, or 
e | ever was there any ſuch Tribunal in the 
e- | World before, in any Countrey ? 

0 Eng. Gent. Doflor, I find you have 
e | had a Suit in Chancery, but I do not 


a, | intend to contradict or blame your Or- 
{; | thodox Zeal in this point : This Court 
if | 15 one of thoſe Buildings that cannot 
r- Y be repaired, but muſt be demoliſhed. 
er | I could inform you how excellently mat- 
Mn || ters of Equity are Adminiſtred in other 
n- & Countries ; And this worthy Gentleman 
at | could tell you of the Venerable Quaran- . 
24's in his City, where the Law as well 
as the Fact, is at the Bar, and ſubject to 
the Judges, and yet no complaint made 
-or grievance ſuffered : but this 1s not a 
Place for,it this is but the ſuperſtructure; 


we 
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we muſt ſettle the foundation firſt ; every 
oY is as much out of Order as this. 
Trade is gone, Suits are endleſs, and 
nothing amongft us harmonious : but all 
will come right when our Government 
is mended, and never before, though our 
Judges were all Angels: this is the pre- 
wm querite ; when you have this all o- 
ther things ſhall be added unto you; 
when that is done, neither the Chance- 
ry (which is grown up to thus ſince our 
Anceſtors time) nor the Spiritual Courts, 
nor the Cheats in trade, nor any other 
abuſes, no not the Gyant Popery it ſelf, 
ſhall ever be able to ſtand before a Par- 
liament, no more than one of us can live 
like a Salamander in the fire. 

Noble Ven. Therefore, Sir, pray let 
us come now to. the decay of your Go- 
vernment, that we may come the ſooner 
t0 the happy reſtauration. 

Eng. Gent. This harmonious Govern- 
-ment of Exg/and being founded as has 
been ſaid upon Property, it was impof- 
Aible it ſhould be ſhaken, fo long as Pro- 
perty remain'd where it was placed : for 
if, when the anctent Owners the Bri- 
zZains fled into the Mountains, and _ 
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their Lands to the Invaders (who-divi- 
ded them, as is aboye related) they had 


made an Agrarian Law to fix it; «then 
our Government, and by conſequence 
our. Happineſs had been for ought -we 
know Immortal : for our Conſtitution, 
as it was really a mixture of the three, 
which are Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and De- 
mocracy (as has been ſaid) fo the weight 
and predominancy remain'd in the Optt- 
macy, who poſſeſſed nine parts in ten of 
the Lands ; And the Prince but about a 
tenth part. In this I count all the Peo- 
ples ſhare to the Peers, and therefore do 
not trouble my ſelf to enquire what pro- 
portion was allotted to them, for that al- 
though they had an Hereditary right in 
their Lands, yet it was ſo clogd with 
Tenures and Services, that they depend- 
ed, as to publick matters, wholly on 
their Lords, who by them could ferve 
the king in his Wars; and in time of 
Peace, by leading the people to what 
they pleaſed : Could keep - the Royal 
Power within its due bounds, and-alfo 
hinder and prevent the people from In- 
vading the Rights of the Crown; fo that 
they were the Bulwarks of the Govern- 
5 ment; 


Sis... Ez: 
ment, which in effeft was much more' 
an Ariſtecracy, than either a Monarchy or 
Democracy : and in all Governments, 
' where Property is mixt, the Adminiſtra- 
tion is ſo too : And that part which hath 
the greater ſhare in the Lands, will have 

it too in the Juriſdiction: And fo in Com- 
monwealths, the Senate or the People 
have more or leſs Power, as they have 
more or fewer poſſeſſions; as was moſt 
viſible in Rowe, where in the beginning, 
the Patricii could hardly bring the Peo- 
ple to any thing ; but afterwards, when 
the Afratick Conqueſts had inricht the 
Nobility to that degree, that they were 
able to purchaſe a great part of the Lands 
in /aly,the People were all their Clients, 
and eaſily brought even to cut the 
throats of their Redeemers the - Gracchz, 
who had carried a Law for reſtoring 
them their Lands. But enough of this be- 
fore. I will not trouble my of nor you,to 
ſearch into the particular cauſes of this 
change, which has been made in the pol- 
ſeſſions here in Eng/and ; but it is viſible 
that the fortieth part of the Lands which 
were at the beginning in the hands of the 


Peers and Church, is not there now ; be- 
Why ſides 


| ſides that not only all Villanage is lohg 


ſince abobſhed, but the other Tenures 
are ſo altered and qualified, that they ſig- 
nifie nothing. towards making the Yeo- 
manry depend upon the Lords. The 


conſequence is, That the natural part of 


our Government, which 1s Power, is by 
means of Property in the hands of the 
People, whileſt the artificial part, or the 
Parchment, in which the Form of Go- 
vernment is written, remains the ſame. 
Now Artis a very good ſervant and help 
to Nature, but very weak and inconſide- 
rable, when ſhe oppoſes her, and fights 
with her : it would te a very Impar con- 
greſſus, between Parchment and Power : 
This alone is the cauſe of all the diſorder 
you heard of, and now fee in England, 
and of which every man gives a reaſon 
according to his own fancy, whuleſt few 
hit the right cauſe : ſome impute all to 
the decay of Trade, others to the 
growth of Popery; which are both great 


_ Calamities, but they are Effects, and not 


Cawſs ; And if in private Famihes there 
were the ſame cauſes, there would te the 
ſame effefts. Suppoſe now you had five 


or ſix Thouſand pounds a year, as it 1s 


pro- 


proba ble Jo have, up ge forty a 
vants, and at , by yourn G 
and the ey thrift of —_ Do- 
meſticks, you ſell one Thouſand to your 
« Steward, another to your Clerk of the 
Kitchen, another to your Bayliff, till all 
were gone ; can you believe that theſe 
Servants, when they had ſo good Eſtates 
of their own, and you nothing left to 
give them, would continue to hve with 
you, and to do their ſervice as before? 
It is juſt ſo with a whole Kingdom. In 
our Anceſtors times, moſt of the Mem- 
bers of our Houſe of Commons thought 
itan honour to retain to ſome great 
Lord, and to wear his blew Coat : And 
when they had made up their Lord's 
Train, and waited upon him from his 
own Houſe to the Lords Houle, and 
made a Lane for him to enter, and de- 
parted to ſit themſelves in the Lower 
Houſe of Parliament, as it was then (and 
very juſtly) called ; can you think that 
any thing could paſs in ſuch a Parlia- 
ment that was not ordered by the Lords? 
Beſides, theſe Lords were the King's great 
Council in the Intervals of Parliaments, 
and were called to adviſe of Peace and 

War, 
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War ; and the latter was ſeldom'made | 


without the eonlſcnt of the major parrt ; 
if it were not, they. would nat fend their 
cars _ all the _ of 
En ( bel ing's tenth part. ) 
Can it be level chat invhoe days the 
Commans ſhould diſike any thing the 
Lords did in the Intervals, or that they 


would have diſputed their Right to re- 


ceive Appeals from Courts of Equity, if 
they had pretended to it in thaſe days, or 


| to mend Money-bills2 And what is the 


reaſon, but becauſe the Lords themſelves 
at that time repreſented all their Tenants. 
(that is,all the People) in ſome ſort ? and 
although the Houſe of Commons did Aſ- 
ſemble to preſent their Grievances, yet 
all great Afairs of high Importance con- 
cerning the Government, was Tranſact- 
ed by the Lords; and the War which was 
made to preferve it, was called the Ba- 
rons Wars, not the War of both Houſes - 
for although in antienter tunes the word, 
Baron were taken in a _ ſenſe, aud 
comprehended the Fraxcklias or Free- 
men ; Vet who reads any Hutory of that 
War, ſhall nat. find that any mention is 
made of the concurrencecf any aſſembly 


of 


of ſuch men,but that Simon Menford Earl 
of Leiceſter, and others of the great ones, 
did by their Power and Intereſt manage 
that conteſt. Now if this Property, 
which is gone out of the Peerage into the 
Commons, had paſſed into the King's 
hands as it did in Egypt in the time of A 
ſeph,as was before faid,the Prince had had 
a very eaſie and peaceable reign over his 
own Vaſlals, and might either have refu- 
ſed, juſtly,to have Aſſembled the Parlia- 
ment any more; or if he had pleaſed to do 
it, might have for ever managed it as he 
thought fit : But our Princes have want- 
ed a Joſeph,that is, a wiſe Councellor;and 
- Inſtead of faving their Revenue, which 
was very great,and their expences ſmall, 
and buying in thoſe Purchaſes whuch the 
vaſt expences and luxury of the Lords 
made ready forthem,they have alienated 
their own Inheritance ; ſo that now-the 
Crown-Lands, that is, the publick Patri- 
mony, 15 come to makeup the intereſt of 
the Commons, whileſt the King muſt 
have a precarious Revenue out of the 
Peoples Purſes, and be beholding to the 
Parliament for his Bread in tim2of Peace; 
whereas the Kings their Predeceſlors ne- 
vcr 


ver asked Aid of his Subjedts, but in 
time of War and Invaſion : and this a- 
lone (though there were no other decay 
in the Government) 1s enough to make 
the King depend upon his People;which is 
no very good condition for a Monarchy: 

Notle Yen. But how comes it to pats 
that other Neighbouring Countries are 
in ſo ſettled a State in reſpeCt of England ? 
does their Property remain the ſame it 
was, Or is it come into the hands of the 
Prince 2 You know you were pleaſed to 
admit,that we ſhould ask you, ex paſſant, 
ſomething of other Countries. 

Eng. Gent. Sir, I thank you for it,and 
ſhall endeavour to fatisfie you. TI ſhall 
fay nothing of the ſmall Princes of Ger- 
many, who keep in a great meaſure their 
ancient bounds, both of Government 
and Property ; and if their Princes now 
and then exceed their part, yet it 1s in 

ime of Troubles and War, and things 
return into their right Chanel of Afſem- 
vling the ſeveral States, which are yet 
n being every where : But Germany ly- 
ng ſo expoſed to the Invaſion of the 


-. Wurks on the one ſide, and of the French 


dn the other ; and having ever had e- 
= L nough 
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nough-to do to defend theirſeveral Liber- 
ties againſt the encroachments of the 
Houſe of Auſtria (in which the Imperial 
dignityis become in ſome fort Heredita- 
ry) if there had been ſomething of ex- 
traordinary power exerciſed of late years, 
T can fay Inter arma filent leges : but be- 
ſides their own particular States, they 
have the Diet of the Empire, which ne- 
ver fails to mediate and compoſe things, 
if there be any great oppreſſon uſed by I 
Princes to their ſubjects, or from one 
Prince or State to another. I ſhall there- 
fore confine my ſelf to the three great 
Kingdoms, France, Spain, and Poland'; 
for as to Denmark and Sweden, the firſt 
hath lately chang'd its Government, and 
not only made the Monarchy Heredita- 
ry, which was before Ele&ive, but has 
pulFd down the Nobllity,and given their 
Power to the Prince ; which how it will 
ſucceed,time will ſhew. Swedex remains 
in point of Conſtitution and Property 
exactly as it did anciently, and is a well- 
Governed Kingdom. Thefirſt of the 6 
ther three 1s France, of which I have 
ſpoken before, and ſhall onely add, That 
thought be very true, that there is Pro- 
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perty in Fraxce, and yet the Govern- 
ment is Deſpotical at this preſent, yet it 
is one.of thoſe violent States, which the 
Grectans called Tyrannies : For if a Law- 
tull Prince, that is, one who being fo by 
| Law, and ſworn to rule according to it, 
>- breaks his Oaths and his Bonds, and 
y | reigns Arbitrarily, he becomes a Tyrant 
e- © and an Ulurper, as to ſo much as he aſ- 
s, | fumes more than the Conſtitution hath 
y | given him ; and ſucha Government, be- 
ne I ing as I faid violent, and not natural, but 
e- | contrary to the Intereſt of the people, 
at © firſt cannot be laſting, when the adven- 
4; © titious props which ſupport it fail ; and 
rit Y whilſt it does endure, muſt be very un- 
nd eafie both to Prince and People ; the firſt 
ta-}ſ being neceſſitated t5 uſecontinual op- 
has preſſion, and the latter to ſuffer it. 
eirll Dot. You are pleaſed to talk of the op- 
vill preſſion of the People under the King of 
ins France, and for that reaſon, call it a vio- 
rty lent Government, when, it I remember, 
ell-ſ you did once to day extol the Monar- 
e of chy of the Tarks for well-founded and 
aveſſ natural; Are not the people in that Em- 
"hath pire as much oppreſſed as in France 2 
Exg. Gent. By no means; unleſs you 
L 2 will 
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will call it oppreſſion for the grand Seig- 


ior to-feed all his People out of the Pro- 
duct of his own Lands; and though they 
ſerve him for it, yet that does not alter 
the Caſe: for if you ſet poor men to work 
and pay them for it, are you a Tyrant, 
or rather, are not you a good Common- 
wealths-man; by helping thoſe to live, 
who have no other way of doing it but 
by their labour ? But the King of France 
knowing that his People have, and 
ought to have Property, and that he has 
no right to their Poſſeſſions;. yet takes 
what he pleaſes from them,without their 
conſent, and- contrary to Law ; So that 
when he ſets tlem on work he pays 
them what he pleaſes, and that he levies 
out of their own Eſtates. I do not affirm 
that there 1s no Government 1n the 
World, but where Rule 1s founded in 
Property ; but I fay there 15 no natural 
fixed Government, but where it 1s ſo: 
and when it is otherwiſc, the People are 
perpetually complaining,and the King in 
perpetual anxiety, always 1n fear of 1s 
Subjects, and ſeeking new ways to e- 
cure himſelf; God having teen ſo merct 


tal to mankind,that he has made nothing 
{at 
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fafe for Princes, but what is Juſt and Ho- 
neſt. 

n Noble Yen. But you were faying juft 

1- | 29, that this preſent Conſtitution in 

France will fall when the-props fail ; we 


0 in /zaly, who live in perpetual fear of the 
- || greatneſs ofthat Kingdom,would be glad 
ir | t2 hear ſomething of the decaying of 
bs thoſe props; What are they,l beſeech you? 
1 £»g. Gent. Thefirſt is the greatneſs of 
ac | be preſent King, whoſe heriock Actions 
' || and Wiſdom has extinguiſhed envy in 


© Þf all his Neighbour-Princes, and kindled 


= || fear,and brought him to be aboveall poſ: 
4 ſibility of control at home ; not only be- 
4. cauſe his SubjeCts fear his Courage, but 
m | Þ<cauſe they have his Virtue in admira- 


tion, and amidſt all their miſeries cannot 
chuſe but have ſomething of rejoycing, 
to ſee how high he hath mounted the 
- | Empire and Honour of their Nation. The 
next prop is the change of their ancient 
Conſtitution, in the time of Charles the 
\..  Scventh,by Conſent: for about that time 
the Country being ſo waſted by the In- 


k vaſion and Excurſions of the Engliſh, 
ing The States then aſſembled Petitioned the 


king that he would give them leave to go 
| Z home, 
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' home, and diſpoſe of Aﬀairs himfelf, and 
Order the Government for the future as 
he thought fit. Upon this, his Succeſſor 
Lewis the Eleventh, being a crafty 
Prince, took an occaſion . to call: the 
States no more, but to ſupply them with 
an Aſſemble des notables, which were cer- 
tain men of his own nomination, like 
Barbones Parliament here, but that they 
were of better quality : Thelſe in ſucceed- 
ing reigns (being the beſt men of the 
Kingdom) grew.Troubleſome and Intra- 
Qable ; ſo that for ſome years the Edits 
have been verified (that is in our Lan- 
guage) Bills have been paſled in the 
Grand Chamber of the Parliament at Pa- 
ris, commonly called the Chambre d au- 
dience, who lately, and ſince the Impri- 
ſonment of Preſident Brouſelles and 0- 
thers during this King's Minority, have 
never refuted or fcrupled any Edidts 
whatſoever. Now whenever this great 
King dies,and the States of the Kingdom 
are reftored, theſe two great props of Ar- 
bitrary Power are taken away. Beſides 
theſe two, the Conſtitution of the Go- 
vernment of France it felf,is ſomwhat bet- 
ter fitted than ours to permit extraordi- 
SH nary 


FSI 
nary Power in the Prince, for the whale 
People there poſſeſſing Landsare Gen- | 
tlemen; that is,infinitely the greater part; ' 
ty | which was the reaſon why in their A- 
he | ſembly of Eſtates, the Deputies of the 
th £ Provinces (which we call here Knights of 
r- | the Shire) were choſen by, and out of 
ce || the Gentry, and fate with the Peers in 
y || the ſame Chamber, as repreſenting the 
d- Þ Gentry onely , called petite nobleſſe. 
ie || Whereas our Knights here (whatever 
a- | their blood is) are choſen by Common- 
t | <rs,and are Commoners ; -olir Laws and 
1- | Government taking no notice of any.No- 
ie | bility but the perſons of the Peers, whoſe 

- | Sonsarelikewiſe Commoners, even thew 


1 

;- | <ldeſt, whileſt their Father lives : Now 
i- | Gentry are ever more trattable by a 
)- Prince, than a wealthy and numerous 
e || Commonalty ; out of which our Gentry 
s || (at leaſt thoſe we call fo).are raiſed from 
t || time to. time: For whenever either a 
2 | Merchant, Lawyer, Tradeſman, Grafier, 
- | Farmer,or any other, gets ſuch an-Eſtate, 
5 || 5 that.-he or his Son cap live upon his 
- | Lands, without exerciſing of any other 
- | Calling, he becomes a Gentleman. Ido 
not fay, but that we have men very No- 
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bly deſcended amongſt theſe, but they 
have no preheminence, or diſtinCtion, 
by the Laws or Government. Beſides 
this, the Gentry in France are very 
needy, and very numerous ; the reaſon 
of which is, That the Elder Brother, in 
moſt pazts' of that Kingdom, hath no 
more ſhare in the diviſion of the Pater- 
nal Eſtate, than the Cadets or Younger 
Brothers, excepting the Principal Houſe, þ 
with the Orchards and Gardens about it, 
which they call Yol de Chappon, as who 
ſhould fay, As far as a Capon can fly at 
once. This Houle gives him the Title his 
Father had, who was called Seignior, or 
Baron,or Count of that place; which if he 
ſells, he parts with his Baronſhip,and for 
ought I know becomes in time roturjer, 
or 1gnoble. This practice divides the 
Lands into ſo many ſmall parcels, that 
the Poſſeſſors of them being Noble, and 
having little to maintain their Nobility, 
are fain to ſeek their Fortune, which 
they can find no where ſo well as at 
the Court, and fo become the King's 
Servants and Souldiers, for they are ge- 
nerally Couragious, Bold, and of a good 
Meen. None of theſe can ever advance 
| ned them- 
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themſelyes, but by their deſert, which 

makes them hazard themfelves very def- 

perately, by which means great numbers 
ry | of them are kilfd, and the reſt come in 

on | time to begreat Officers, and live ſplen- 

in © didly upon the King's Purſe, who is like- 

10 Þ wiſe very liberal to them, and according 
r- || to their reſpective merits, gives them of- 
er ll ten,in the beginning of a Campagne, a 
ſe, & conſiderable tum to furniſh out their E- 

it, | quipage. 'Theſe are a great Prop to the 
10 | Regal Power, it being their Intereſt to 
at | ſupport it,leſt their gain ſhould ceaſe,and 
11s | they be reduced to be poor Provinciaux, 
or ||| that is,Country-Gentlemen again:where- 
he I as, if they had ſuch Eſtates as our Coun- 
or || try-Gentry have, they would defire to 
-r, Þ be at home at their eaſe, whileſt theſe 
he I (having ten times as muchfrom the King 
at | astheir own Eſtate can yield them,which 
1d £ ſupply muſt fail, it the King's Revenue 
y, || were reduced) are perpetually engaged 
ch |} to make good all exorbitances. 

at | Dot. This is a kind of Governing by 
7's | Property too, and it puts mein mind of 
e- | 2 Gentleman of good Eſtate in our Coun- 
try, who took a Tenants Son of his to be 
his Servant, whoſe Father not long aftet 


dying, 
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dying, left him a Living of ahout ten 
pound a year: the young Man's Friends 
came to him, and asked him why he 
would ſerve now he had an Eſtate of his 
own able to maintain him : his Anſwer 
was, That his own Lands would yield 
him but a third part of what his Service 
was worth to him inall ; beſides, that he 
| lived a pleaſant Life, wore good Clothes, 
kept good Company, and had the con- ri: 
verſation of very pretty Maids that were WE! 
his Fellow-ſervants, which made him ve- Wdc 
ry well digeſt the name of being a Ser- ſor 
vant. {ts 

Exe. Gent. This is the very Caſe ; but Walt 
yet Service (in both theſe Caſes) is no Edi 
Inheritance ; and when there comes a flce 
Peaceable King in France, wao will let gi 
his Neighbours be quiet, or one that is £Cs 
.covetous, theſe fine Gentlemen will loſe ſec 
their Employments, and their King this Ein 
'Prop ; and the rather, becaufe theſe Gen- ve 
tlemen do not depend(as was faid before) co 
1nany kind upon the great Lords (whoſe ve 
Ntanding Intereſt is at Court) and ſo can- Fo 
-not ina change, be by them carried over ſto 
to advance the Court-deſigns againft 
their own good and that of their Coup- 


try. 
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try. And thus muchis ſufficient to be faid 
concerning France. As for Spain, I be- 
lieve. there' is no Country (excepting 
Sweden) in Chriſtendom, where the Pro- 
perty has remained ſointirely the ſame it 
was at the beginning ; and. the reaſon is, 
the great and ſtrict care that is taken to 
hinder the Lands from paſling out of the 
, Mold owners hands;for except it beby Mar- 
- riages, no man can acquire another man's 
e Eſtate, nor can any Grandee, or Titula- 
- (do, or any other Hidalgo there, alienate 
- Wor ingage his Paternal or Maternal E- 

ſtate,otherwiſe than for his Life ; nor can 
t Walter Tenures, or extinguiſh Services, or 
0 Mdiſmember Mannrs: for to this the Prin- 
a ces conſent muſt be had, which he never 
t 
s 


gives, till the matter be debated in the 

Conſejo de Camera, which is no Fanta or 
e ſecret Conſejo de Guerras, but one where- 
s Fin the great men of the Kingdom. inter- 
- vene, and wherein the great matters 
:) concerning the preſervation of the Go- 
e Evernment are tranſaGted, not relating to 
- Yforeign Provinces or Governments, but 
r to the kingdom of Caſtile and Leow, of 
t which I only ſpeak now. It is true, ther 
- Fave been one or two exceptions againſt 
_ | this 
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this ſevere Rule, dance the great calami. 
ties of Spain, and two great Lordſhip 
have been fold, the Marquiſate del Me 
naſtero, to an Aſſent iſta Genoeſe, and ano- 
ther to Sebaſtian Cortiza a Portugueſe, of 
the ſame Profeſſion: but both theſe have 
bought the intire Lordſhips, without 
curtailing or altering the condition in 
which theſe two great Eſtates were be- 
fore; and notwithſtanding, this hathſ 
cauſed ſo much repining amongſt the na- 
tural Godos (as the Caſtilians call them 
ſelves ſtill for glory) that 1 believe this 
will never be drawn 4ato an Example 
hereafter. Now the Property remaining 
the fame, the Governrhient doth fo too, 
and the King's Domeſtick Government, 
over his natural Spantards, is very gen- 
tle, whatever it be in his Conquer'd Pro-l ;; 
vinces ; and the Kings there have veryſlll 
great advantages of keeping their great ( 
men (by whom they Govern) in goodſſ | 
temper, by reaſon ot the great Govern-iſſ / 
ments they have to beſtow upon them, ; 
both in Europe and the Judies ; whici | 
( 


changing every three years, go 1n an 
Age through all the Grandees, which 
are'not very numerous. . Beſides, Caſtile 
WE” having 


aving been in the time of King Roderi- 
o over-run and Conquered by the 
Moors, who Governed there Deſpotical- 
y, ſome hundreds of years, before it 
ould be recovered again by the old In- 
zbitants, who fled to the Mountains ; 
hen they were at length driven out, 
he Count of Caſtile found a Tax ſet up- 
on all Commodities whatſoever, by the 
I Moors, in their Reign, called Alcaval, 
which was an cafie matter to get conti- 
nued (when their ol4 Government was 
reſtored) by the Cortes, or States ; and 
fo it has continued ever ſince, as the 
Exciſe has done here, which being im- 
> poſed by them who drove and kept out 
0 the King, does now ſince his happy Re- 
UN fauration remain a Revenue of the 
TS Crown. This Alcaval, or Exciſe, is a 
very great Revenue, and ſo prevented, 
7 for ſome time, the neceſſities of the 
us Crown, and made the Prince have the 
OW loſs necd of asking Reliet of his People, 
Ef (the ordinary cauſe of diſguſt,) ſo that 
the Corres, or Aſſembly of the States,has 


all had little todo of late, though they are 
, duly aſſembled every year, but fe}dom 
contradict what 15 defired bv the Prince; 
e 


for 


WM "_ 


for there are no greater Idolaters of thei 
Monarch in the World than the Caſti/:. 
ans are, nor who drink deeper of the 
Cup of Loyalty : ſo that in ſhort, the Go 
vernment in Spai# is as ours Was 1n 
Queen Elizabeths time, or in the firſt 
year after his now Majeſties Return, 
when the Parliament for a time Com: 
plimented the Prince, who had by that 


means both his own Power and ' thef 


Peoples: which days I hope to ſee again, 
upon a better and more laſting Founda- 
tion. But before leave Spazn, I muſt 
fay a word of the Kingdom of Arragon, 
which has not at all times had ſo quiet a 
ſtate of their Monarchy as Caſtile hath 
enjoycd ; for after many Combuſtions 
which happened there, concerning ther 
Faeros and Privilegios, which are their 
Fundamental Laws, the King one day 
coming to his Seat in Parliament, and 
making his demands, as was uſual, they 
told him that they hada Requeſt to make 
to him firſt;and he withdrawing thereup- 
on, (tor he had no right of fitting there 
to hear their Debates) they fell into dif- 
courſe how to make their Government 
ſubſiſt againſt the encroachments of the 

Prince 


Pi 
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Prince upon them; and went: very high 
in therr Debates, whch could not chuſe 
but come to the king's ear, who walked 
in a gallery in the ſame Palace to expet 
the itſue ; and being in great Paſſion,was 
ſeen to draw out lus Dagger,very often, 
n,W and thruſt it again into the ſheath ; and 
n- heard to ſay, Savgre ha de coſtar ; which 
at © coming to the knowledg of the Eſtates, 
«| they left off the Debate, and ſent ſome: 
n, fl of their number to him, to know what 
1 blood it ſhould coft, and whether he 
ſt © meant to murder any body. He drew 
,, © out his Dagger again, and pointing it 
2 to his breaſt, he aid, Sangre de Reys ; 
hl leaving them in doubt, whether he meant 
s | that his Subjects would kill him, or 
that he would do it himſelf. However, 
that Parliament ended very peaceably, 
and a famous ſettlement was there and 
then made, by which a great perſon was 
to be choſen every Parl:ament , .who 
ſhould be as it were an Umpire between 
the King and his people. for the execu- 
tion of the Laws, and - the preſervation 
of their Government, their Faeros and 
Privilegios, which are their Courts of 
> © Juſtice, and thew Charters. This Off 
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cer was called. EI Fuſticia d' Arragon,and 
his duty was to call together the whole 
Power of the Kingdom, whenever any 
of the aforeſaid Rights were by open 
force violated or invaded, and to admo- 
niſh the King, whenever he heard of 
any clandeſtine Councils among them 
to that effett. It was likewiſe made 
Treaſon, for any perſon of what quality 
ſoever, to refuſe to repair upon due ſum-i 
mons to any place . where this 7u/tzcia 
ſhould erect his Standard, or to with: 
draw himſelf without leave, much more 
to betray him, or to revolt from him: 
Beſides, in this Cortes, or Parliament, the 
old Oath which at the firſt Foundation of 
their State was ordered to be taken by 
the King at his admittance, was again 
revived,and which is in theſe words : Nos 
que valemos tanto camo nos, y podemos mas, 
os eligimos nueſtro Rey, conque nos guardeys 
nueſtros Fueros y Privilegios; y ft 10, 10. 
That is, We who are as good as you,and 
more Powertul, do chute you. our King, 
upon condition that you preſerve our 
Rights and Priviledges; and 1t not,not. 
Notwithſtanding all this, Phzlip the Se- 


cond, being both King of Caſtile and 


A rragon 
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Arragon,picked a quarrel with the latter, 
by demanding his Secretary Antonio 
Perez, who fled from the King's diſplea- 
ſure thither, being his own Country ; 
and they refuſing to deliver him (it be- 
ing expreſly contrary to a Law of Arra- 
gon, that a Subject of that Kingdom 
thould be againſt his will carried to be 
tryed elſewhere) the King took that oc- 
|caſion to Invade them with the Forces 
of his Kingdom of Caſtzle (who had e- 
ver been Rivals and Enemies to the Ara- 
goneſes) and they to defend themſelves 
under their Fuſticza, who did his part 
faithfully and couragiouſly ; but the Ca- 

tians being old Soldiers, and thoſe of 
Arragon but County-Troops, the former 
prevailed, and fo this Kingdom in get- 
ting that of Caſtile by a Marriage (but 
an Age before) loſt its own Liberty and 
Government : for it is ſince made a Pro- 
vince,and Governed by a Vice-Roy from 
Madrid, although they keep up the for- 

ality of their Cortes ſtill. 
Dof#. No man living that knew the 
atred and hoſtility that ever was be- 
tween the Engliſh and Scots, could have 
magined in the years 1639, and 1640, 
M when 
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when our King, was with great Armies of 
Engliſh upon the Frontiers of Scotland, 
ready to Invade that Kingdom, that this 
Nation would not have aſſiſted to have 
brought them under ; but it proved o- 
therwiſe. 
Eng, Gent. It may be they feared, 
_ 'That when Scotland was reduced to la- 
yery, and the Province pacified, and 
Forces kept up there, That ſuch Forces 
and greater might have been imployed © 1 
here, to reduce us into the ſame conditi-  & 
on ; an apprehenſion which at this time it 
{ticks with many of the common People, Þ P 
and helps to fill up the meaſure of our ſl a 
Fears and Diſtractions. But the viſible h 
reaſon why the Ereliſþ were not at that I t] 
time very forward to oppreſs thei t! 
| Neighbours, was the conſideration, That t! 
they were to be Invaded for refuſing to V 
receive from hence certain Innovationsinfl B 
matters of Religion, and the worſhip offi cf 
God, which had not long before been in-Wſ] t 
troduced here ; and therefore the People ca 
of this Kingdom were unwilling to per-Wſ fu 
petuate a Mungrel Church here, by inf fat 
Poſing it upon them. But I do exceed#Þ, 
ingly admire, when I read our Hiſlory, 
t0 
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to ſee how zeglous and eager our Nobili. 

ty and People here were anciently to af- 

ſert the right of our Crown to the King- 

dom of France ; whereas it is yslible, that 

if we had kept France (for we Conquer- 

ed it intirely and fully) to this day, we 

muſt have rua the fate of Arragoy, and 

. been in time ruined and oppreit by our 

| own Valour and good Fortune; a thi 

5M that was foreſeen by the Macedonzans, 

1 when their King Alexander had ſubdy- 

-W cd all Perfia and the Eaſt ; who weigh- 

el ing how probable it was, that their 

© Prince having the poſſeſſion of ſuch grear 

r © and flouriſhing Kingdoms,ſhould change 

el his Domicilium Imperi , and. inhabit in 

t the Centre of his Dominions, and.from 

ir © thence Govern Macedon,by which means 

tl the Greczavs, who by their Vertue and 

of Valour had Conquered and ſubdued the 

nM Barkhariays, ſhould in time (even as an 

ol efic&t of their Victories) be oppreſt and 

n-M tyrannized over by them: and this pre- 

cautious foreſight in the Greeks (as was 

fully believed in that Age) haſtened the 

nl fatal Cataſtrophe of that great Prince. . 
ll. Do. Well, I hope this conſideration 

will fore-arm our Parliaments, That ney 

M 2 W 
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will not eaſily ſuffer their eyes to be daz 
led any more with the falſe glory of Con- 
quering France. 

Noble Yen. You need no great cauti- 
ons againſt Conquering France at this 
preſent, and I believe your Parliaments 
need as-little-admonition againſt giving 
of Money towards new Wars or Allian- 
ces, that fine wheedle having lately loſt 
them enough already ; therefore, pray, 
let us ſuffer our Friend to go on. 

Eng. Gent. | have no more to fay of 
Foreign Monarchies,but only to tell you, 
That Polant is both Governed and Poſ- 
ſeſſed by ſome very ”= Perſons or Po- 
tentates, called Palatines, and under 
them by a very numerous Gentry ; for 
the King is not onely Elective; but fo [i 
mited, that he has little or no Power, 
but to Command their Armies in time 
of War ; which makes them often chufe 
Foreigners of great Fame for Military 
Exploits: and as for the Commonalty 
or Country-men, they are abſolutely 
Slaves or Villains. This Government 15 
extreamly confufed, by reaſon of the nu- 
merouſneſs of the Gentry,who do not al- 
ways meet by way of repreſentation 4 

in 
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in other Kingdoms, but ſometimes for 
the choice of their King, and upon other 


great occaſions,colleQively, in the Field, 


as the Tribes did atRome ; which would 
make things much more turbulent if all 
this body of Gentry did not wholly de- 
pend for their Eſtates upon the favour 
of the Palatines their Lords,which makes 
them much more traQtable. I have done 
with our Neighbours beyond Sea, and 
ſhould not without .your command 
have made fo long & digreſſion in 
this place, which ſhould indeed have 
been treated of before we come to ſpeak 
of England, but that you were pleaſed to 
divert me from it before : However, be- 
ing placed near the PortraiQture of our 
own Country, it ſerves better ( as con- 
traria juxta ſe poſita) to iNuſtrate it : 
but 1 will not make -this Deviation 
longer, by Apologizing for it ; and ſhall 
therefore deſire you to take notice, That 
as in England by degrees Property came 
to ſhift from the few to. the many, ſo 
the Government is grown heavier and 
more uneaſie both to Prince and People, - 
the complaints more in Parliament, the 
Laws more numerous, and much-more 
M 3 tedious 
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tedious and prolix, to meet with the 
tricks and malice of men, which works 
in a looſe Government ; for\ there was 
no need to make Adts verboſe, when the 
great Perſons could preſently force the 
Execution of them: for the Law of E4. 
ward the Firſt, for frequent Parliaments, 
had no more words than 4 Parliament 
ſhall be holden every year whereas our Act 
for a Triennial Parliament, in the time of 
King Charles the Firſt, contained ſeveral 
ſheets of paper, to provide againſt a failer 
in the Execution of that Law ; which if 
the Power had remained in the Lords, 
would have been necdleſs : for ſome of 
them, in caſe of intermiſſion of Aſſem- 
bling the Parliament, would have made 
their Complaint and Addreſs to the King, 
and have immediately removed the ob- 
ſtruction, which in thoſe days had been 
the natural andeafie way : but now that 
many of the Lords ( like the Biſhops 
which the Popes make at Rome, 7# parti- 
bus infidelium) are meerly grown Titu- 
hr, and purchaſed for nothing but to 


get their Wives place, it cannot be won- 


dred at if the King ſlight their Addreſſes, 
and the Court-Paraſites deride their Ho- 
| nourable 
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nourable undertakings for the ſafety 'of 
their Country. Now the Commons ſuc: . 
iS i ceeding, as was faid, in the Property of 
ie Wl the Peers and Church (whoſe Lands five. 
c Nl parts of fix have been alienated, . and. - 
{. Þ moſtly iscome into the ſame hands with 
S, ff thoſe of the King and Peers) haveinhe- 
t Fl rited likewiſe, according to the courſe 
t FI of nature, their Power ; But being kept 
f & from it by the eſtabliſhed Government, 
1 F which (not being changed by any law- 
r FI full Atts of State) remains {till in being 
1 F| formally, whereas virtually it is aboliſh- 
» i <d; fo that for want of outward Orders 
| I and Proviſions, the people are kept from 

the Exerciſe of that Power whichis faln 
* || tothem by the Law of Nature; and thoſe 
» | who cannot by that Law pretend to the 
' & ſhare they had, do yet enjoy it by ver- 
tue of that Right which is: now ceaſed, 
2s having been but the natural Effect 
of a Cauſe that is no longer in being; and 
you know fublata cauſa, tolktur. I -can- 
not fay that the greater part of the peo- 
ple do know this their - condition, but 
they find very plainly that they want 
fomething which they ought to have ; 
and this makes them lay otten the blame 
M 4 # 
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of their unſetledneſs upon wrong cauſes : 
but however, are altogether unquiet and 
reſtleſs in the Intervals of Parliament ; 
and when the King pleaſes to aſſemble 
one, ſpend all their time in Complaints 
of the Inexecution of the Law, of the 
multiplication of an Infinity of Grievan- 
ces, of Miſ-ſpending the Publick Monies, 
of the danger our Religion is in by pra- 
Ctices to undermine it and the State, by 
endeavours to bring in Arbitrary Power, 
and in queſtioning great Officers of State, 
as the Cauſers and Promoters of all theſe 
Abuſes ; in ſo much, that every Parlia- 
ment ſeems a perfe&t State of War, 
wherein the Commons are tugging 
and contending for their Right, very juſt- 
ly and very honourably, yet without 
coming to a Point : So that the Court 
ſends them packing, and governs ſtill 
worſe and worſe in the Vacancies, being 
. neceſlitated thereunto by their deſpair of 
doingany goodin Parliament ; and there- 
fore are forced to uſe horrid ſhifts to ſub- 
ſiſt without it, and to keep it off ; with- 
out ever conſidering, that if theſe Coun- 
ſellers underſtood their Trade,they might 
bring the Prince and People to ſuch 
| an 
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an Agreement in Parliament,as might re- 
pair the broken and ſhipwrack'd Govern- 
ment of England ; and m this ſecure the 
Peace,Quiet and Proſperity of the People, 
's | the Greatneſs and Happineſs of the King, 
ec © and be themſelves not only out of pre- 

. {ent danger (which no cther courſe can 
5, | exempt them from) but be Renown- 
- | cd toall Poſterity. 

y Noble Yen. 1 beſeech you, Sir,. how 
r, | comes it to paſs, that neither the King, 
nor any of his Counfellors could ever 
e || come to find, out the truth of what you 
- | diſcourſe? for I am fully convinced it is 

, | as you fay. | 
, Eng. Gent. I cannot reſolve you that, 
- | but this is certain, they have never en- 
t | deavoured a Cure, though poſſibly they 
t | might know the Diſeaſe, as fearing that 
| BY though the Effefts of a Remedy would 
x | þe, as was faid, very advantagious both 
t | to King and People, and to themſelves ; 
yet poſſibly, ſuch a Reformation might 
not conſiſt with the Merchandize they 
make of the Princes Favour, nor with 
ſuch Bribes, Gratuities and Fees as they 
uſually take for the difpatch of all Mat- 
ters before them. And therefore our 
To . Coun- 
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Counſellors have. been fo far from ſug. 
ceſting any ſuch _ to their Maſter, 
that they have oppoſed and quaſhed all 
Attempts- of that kind, as they did the 
worthy Propoſals made by certain 
Members of that Parliament in the 
beginning of King James's Reign, which 
is yet called the Undertaking Parlia- 
ment. Theſe Gentlemen conſidering 
what we have been diſcourſing of, vx, 
That our old Government 1s at an end, 
had framed certaift Heads, which, if they 
had been propoſed by that Parliament to 
the King , and by him conſented to, 
would, in their Opinion, have healed the 
Breach ; and that it the King would per- 
form his part, that Houſe oft Commons 
would undertakes for the Obedience of 
the People. They did believe that if this 
thould have been moved in Parliament 
Hefore the King was acquainted with it,it 
'would prove Abortive : and therefore 
ſent three of their number to his Majeſty; 
Sir Fames a Croft, Grandfather or Father 

to the preſent Biſhop of Hereford; Tho- 
mas Harley, who was Anceſtor to the 
Honourable Family of that Name in Ze- 
refordſhire ; and Sir Henry Nevill, _ 

ha 
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had been Ambaſſador from Queen El:za- 
beth to the French King. Theſe were to 
open the matter at large to the King,and 
to procure his leave that it might be pro- 
poſed in Parliament : which, atter a very 
long Audience and Debate, that wile 
Prince conſented to, with a promuſe of 
Secrefie in-the mean time, which they 
humbly begged of His Majeſty. How- 


| ever, this took Veat, and the Earl of 


Northampton, of the Houle of Howard, 
who ruled the Roſt in that time, having 
knowledg of it, engaged Sir R. Weſton, 
afterwards Lord Treaturer and Earl of 
Portland, to impeach theſe Undertakers 
in Parliament betore they could move 
their matters; which he did the very 
lame day , accompanying his Charge 
(which was endeavouring to alter the 
eſtabliſhed Government of Eng/and)with 
ſo eloquent an InveCtive, that if one of 
them had not riſen, and made the Houſe 
acquainted with the whole Series of the 
Aﬀair, they muſt have teen in danger of 
being unpeached by the Commons: but 
however it broke their deſigne, _ | 
was all that Northampton and Weſton defi- 

red.and prevented Poſterity from know- 


4,2 hy 
ing any of the Particulars of this Refor: 
mation ; for nothing being moved, no- 
thing could remain upon the Journal. 
So that you ſee our Predeceſlors were not 
ignorant altogether of our condition , 
though the Troubles which have befallen 
this poor Kingdom fince, have made it 
much more apparent : for ſince the De- 
termination of that Parhament, there has 


not been one called, either in that King's 


Reign, or his Son's, or ſince, that hath 
not been diſſolved abruptly, whilſt the 
main buſineſles,and thoſe of moſt concern 
to the publick,were depending afid unde- 
cided. And although there hath happen- 
ed in this Interim a bloody War,which in 
the Cloſe of it, changed the whole Or: 
der and Foundation of the Polity of Eng- 
land, and that it hath pleaſed God to re- 
ſtore it again by his Majeſty's happy Re- 
turn, ſo that the old Government is 
alive again ; yet it 1s very viſible that its 
deadly Wound 1s not healed, but that we 
areto this day tugging with the ſame dif- 
ficulties, managing the fame Debates in 
Parliament, and —— ſame difguſts 
to the Court, and hopes to the Country, 
which our Anceſtors did before the Year 
I 640. 


We 2 | 
16.40. whilſt the King hath been forced 
toapply the ſame Remedy of Diſſolution 
to his two firſt Parliaments, that his Fa- 
ot Ml ther uſed to his four firſt, and King Fames 
1, M to his three laſt, contrary to his own vi- 
n © ſible Intereſt, and that of his people ; 
it Y and this for want of having Counſellors 
e- | about him of Abilities and Integrity e- 
as I nough to diſcover to him the Diſeaſe of 
's his Government, and the Remedy:which 
h 8 I hope, when we meet to Morrow Mor- 
1c Ml ning you will come prepared to enquire 
'n | into ; for the DoCtor fays, he will adviſe 
e- | you to go take the Air this aiternoon 
n- MY in your Coach. 

in Noble Yen. I ſhall think it very long 
r- © till the morning come : But before you 
£0, pray give me leave to ask you ſome- 
thing of your Civil War here;-I do not 
mean the Hiſtory of it (although the 
World abroad is very much in the dark 
as to all your Tranfa&tons of that time 
for want of a good one) but the grounds 
or pretences of it, and how you tell into 
a War againſt your King. 

Eng. Gent. As for our Hiſtory,it will 
not be forgotten : one of thoſe who was 
in Employment from the Year 40.to 60. 
bath 
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hath written the Hiſtory of thoſe 20 
Years, a Perſon of good Learning and 
Elocution ; and though he be now dead, 
yet his Executors are very unwilling to 
publiſh it ſo ſoon, and to rub a Sore that 
, 15not yet healed. But the Story 1s writ 
with great Truth and Impartiality, al- 
though the Author were engaged both 
in Councils and Arms for the Parlia- 
ments ſide. But for the reſt of your De- 
.mand, you may pleaſe to underſtand, 
that our Parliament never did, as they 
pretended, make War againſt the King ; 
for he by Law can do no Wrong, and 
therefore cannot be quarrelled with : 
The War they declared was undertaken 
toreſcue the King's Perſon out of thoſe 
Mens hands who led him from his Parlia- 
ment, and made uſe of his Name to levy 
a War againſt them. 

Noble Ven. But does your Govern: 
ment permit, that in caſe of a difagrec- 
ment between the King and .his Parlia- 
- ment, cither of them may raiſe Arms a- 
gainſt the other ? 

Eng. Gent. It is 1mpoſlible that any 
Government can go further than to pro- 
vide for its own Safcty and Preſervation 


whulſt 
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whilſt it is in being, and therefore it can 


never dire& what ſhall be done when it 
ſelf is at an end; there being this diffe- 
rence between our Bodies Natural and 
Politick, that the firſt can make a Tefſta- 
ment to diſpoſe of things after his death, 
but not the other. Thus 1s certain, that 
where-ever any two Co-ordinate Powers 
do differ, and there be no Power on 
Farth to reconcile them otherwiſe, nor 


| any Umpire, they will, de fatto, fall to- 


gether by the Ears. What can be done 
in this Caſe de jure, look into your 
own Country-man Machiave#, and into 
Grotius, who in his Book De jure Bell; 
ac Pacis, treated of ſuch matters long be- 
fore our Wars. As for the ancient Poli- 
ticians, they muſt needs be ſilent in the 
Point, as having no mixt Governments 
amoneglt them ; and as for me, I will not 
reſt my ſelf in ſo ſlippery a Place. There 
are great diſputes about it in the Parlia- 
ments Declarations before the War, and 
ſomething conſiderable in the King's An- 
ſwers to them ;. which TI ſhall ſpectfie im- 
mediately,when I have ſatisfied you how 
our War begun; which was 1n this man- 
ner : The Long Parliament having pro- 
cured 
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cured from the King his Royal Aſſent for 
- their Sitting till they were diſſolved by 
AQ, and having paid and ſent out the 
Scottiſh Army, and disbanded our own, 
went on in their Debates for the ſettling 
and mending our Government: the King 
being diſpleaſed with them for it, and 
with himſelf for putting it out of his 
Power to diſſolve them, now the bufſi- 
neſs which they pretended for their Per- 
petuation was quite finiſhed, takes an un- 
fortunate Reſolution to accuſe five prin- 
cipal Men of the Commons Houſe, and 
one of the Peers,of High-Treaſon : which 
he proſecuted in anew unheard- of way, 
by coming with armed Men into the iſ 
Commons Houſe of Parliament, to de- i 
mand their Members; but nothing being 
done by reaſon of the abſence of the five, 
and Tumults of diſcontented Citizens 
flocking to Whzte-Hall and Weſtminſter, 
the King took that occaſion to abſent 
himſelf trom his Parliament.Which indu- 
ced the Commons Houſe to ſend Com- 
miſſionersto Fampton-Court toattend his 
Majeſty with a Remonſtrance of the State 
of the Kingdom,and an humble Requeſt to 
return to his Parliament, tor the Redrel- 
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ſing thoſe Grievances which were ſpeci- 
fied in that Remonſtrance. But the King, 
otherwiſe Counſelled, goes to Windſor, 
and thence Northwards, till he arrived at 
Tork ; where he ſummons in the Mz[ztza, 
that is, the Trained-Bands of the Coun- 
ty ; and beſides, all the Gentry,of which 
there was a numerous Appearance. The 
King addreſſed himſelf to the latter with 
[Complaints againſt a prevailing Party in 
Parliament, which intended to take the 
Crown from his Head; that he was come 
o them, his loving Subfets, for Prote- 
i0n; and, in ſhort, defired them to aſ- 
[iſt him with Moneys to defend himſelf 
by Arms. Some of theſe Gentlemen pe- 
tioned His Majeſty to return to his Par- 
ament, the reſt went about the Debate 
df the King's Demands.; who, in the 
ean time, went to Hull, to ſecure the 
agazine there, but was denied Entrance 
dy a Gentleman whom the Houſe had 
ent down to prevent the ſeizing it ; who 
vas immediately declared a Traytor,and 
he King fell to raiſing of Forces : which 
te Foming to the Knowledge of the Houſe, 
0 Wiey made this Vote, That the King, ſe- 
l- Faced by Evil Counſel,intended to levy War 
N 
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againſt his Parliament and People, to de. 
troy the Fundamental Laws and Liberties 
of England, and to introduce an Arbitrar 
Government, &c. This was the firſt time 
they named the King, and the laſt : For 
in all their other Papers, and in their De: 
daration to Arm for their Defence (which 
did accompany this Vote) they name no- 
thing but Malignant Counſellors. The 


Kings Anſwer to theſe Votes and this|i 


Declaration, 1s that which I mentioned: 
wherein His Majeſty denies any inten: 
tion of invading the Government, with 
high Imprecations upon himſelf and Po- 
ſterity if it were otherwiſe : and owns 
that they -have Right to maintain thei 
Laws and Government. This is to be 
ſeen in the Paper it felt now extant ; and 
this Gracious Prince never pretended ( 
ſome Divines have done for him) that hi 
Power came from God, and that his Sut 
jeCts could not diſpute it, nor ought he te 
giveany Account of his Aftions (thoug| 

he ſhould enſlave usall) to any but hi 

So that our War did not begin upon 
point of Right, but upon a matter of Fat 
tor without going to Lawyers or Caſuiſt 
to be refolved, thoſe of the People who be 
lieve 
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lieved that the King did intend to deſtroy 
our Liberties, joyned with the Parlia- 
ment ; and thoſe who ,were of opinion 
that the prevailing party in Parliament 
did intend to deſtroy the King or de- 
| throne him, aſſiſted vigorouſly His Ma- 
+ jcſty with their Lives and Fortunes. And 
+ the Queſtion you were pleaſed to ask 
if never came ; for both parties pretended 
and believed they were in the right, - and 
1.0 that they did fight for and defend the 
' Government : But I have wearied you 

OUr. 
. Noble Yen. No ſure. Sir, but I am 
infinitely obliged to you for the great care 
you have taken and ſtill have uſed to in- 
ſtrut me, and beg the continuance of it 
for to.morrow morning, 

Erg.Gent. | ſhall be ſure to wait up- 
on you at nine a Clock, but .I ſhall be- 
ſeech both of you to bethink your ſelves 
what to offer, for I ſhall come with a 
deſign to learn, not to teach : nor will I 
preſume in ſuch a matter to talk all, as 
you have made me do to day; for what I 
have yet to fay in the point of Cure, 1s fo 
little, that it will look like the Mouſe to 
the Mountain of this days diſcourſe. 

N 2 Doft. 
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Dok. It is fo in all Arts, the Corollary 
is ſhort, and in ours particularly. Thoſe 
who write of the ſeveral Diſeaſes incident 
to humane bodies, muſt make long Dit- 
courſes of the Cauſes, Symptomes, Signs 
and Prognoſticks of ſuch Diſtempers; but 
when they come to treat of the Cure, it is 
diſpatched in a few Recipes. 

Eng. Gent. Well, Sir, for this bout, I 
humbly take my leave of you ; nay, Sir, 
you are not in a condition to uſe ceremo- 
ny. | 
” oft Sir, I forbid you this door; pray 
retire : to ſtand here,is worſe than to be 
in the open air. 

Noble Yen. I obey you both. 

Doft. T ſhall wait on you in the Even- 


ing. | 
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The T HIRD DAY. 


Noble Yen. Entlemen, you are ve- 
ry welcome: what,you 
are come both together | 

Dott. 1 met this Gentleman at the 
door : But methinks we fit looking one 
upon another, as if all of us were afraid 
to ſpeak. 

Eng. Gent. Do you think we have not 
reaſon,in ſuch a ſubjet as this is? how can 
any Man, without Heſitation, preſume 
to be ſo confident as to deliver his private 
opinion 1n a point, upon which, for al- 
moſt zoo year ( for ſo long our Govern- 
ment has been crazy) no Man has ven- 
tured ; and when Parliaments have done 
any thing towards it, there have been A- 
nimoſities and Breaches, and at length 
Civil Wars 2 - as 

Noble Yen. Our work to day is, to en- 
deavour to ſhew how all theſe troubles 
may be preveftted for the future, by ta- 
king away the Cauſe of them, which is 
the want of a good Government ; and 
therefore it will not be ſo much prefum- 

N 3 ption 
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ption in you, as charity, to declare your 
ſelf fully in this matter. 

Eng. Gent. The Cure will follow na- 
turally, if you are ſatisfied in the Diſeaſe, 
and in the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe: for if you 
agree that our Government 1s broken, 
and that it is broken becauſe it was Found- 
ed upon Property, and that Foundation 
1s now ſhaken ; it will be obvious, that 
you muſt either bring Property back to 
your old Government, and give the King 
and Lords their Lands again, or elſe you 
muſt bring the Government to the Pro- 
perty as it now ſtands. 

DoF. Tam very well ſatisfied in your 
Grounds ; but becauſe this Fundamental 
truth is little underſtood amongſt our 
People,and that in all converſations men 
will be offering their opinions of what 
the Parliament ought to doat their Meet- 
ing, it will not beamiſs to examine ſome 
of thoſe Expedients they propoſe, and to 
ſee whether ſome or all of them may not 
be effeftual towards the bringing us to 
ſome degree of ſettlement, rather than 
to venture upon ſo great -a change and 
altcration as would Le neceſſary to mo- 
del our Government anew. 


Eng. 
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Eng. Gent. Sir, I believe there can þe 
no Expedients propoſed in Parliament 
that will not take up as much time and 
trouble,find as much difficulty in paſſing 
with the King and Lords, and ſeem as 
great a change of Government as the true 
remedy would appear, at leaſt I ſpeak as 
to what I have to propole ; but however, 
I approve your Method, and if you will - 
pleaſe to propoſe any of thoſe things, I 
ſhall either willingly embrace them, or 
endeavour to ſhew reaſon why they will 
be of little fruit in the ſettling our 
State. 

; DoF. I will reduce them to two Heads 
| | (beſides the making good Laws for keep- 
" | ing out Arbitrary Power, which is al- 
| | ways underſtood : ) the _——— the 
| growthof Popery, and conſequently the 

providing againſt a Popiſh Succeſſor ; and 
| then the declaring the Duke of Mor- 
| | mouth's Right tothe Crown, after it hath 
| been examined and agreed to in Parlia- 
ment. 

Eng. Gent. As for the making new 
Laws, I hold it abſolutely needleſs, thoſe 
we have alread fo wg Arbitrary Pow - 
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might be executed ; but that being im- 
poſſible (as I ſhall ſhew hereafter) till 
ſome change ſhall be made, I ſhall poe- 
pone this point : and for the firſt of your 
other two, I ſhall divide and ſeparate the 
conſideration of the growth of Popery 
from that of the Succeſſion. Iam ſorry 
that in the proſecution of this Argument, 
F ſhall be forced to fay ſomething that 
may not be very pleaſing to this worthy 
Gentleman, we being neceſſitated to 
diſcourſe with prejudice of that Religj- 
on which he profeſſes; but it ſhall be with 
as little il breeding as I can, and altoge- 

* ther without paſſion or invectives. 

Noble Yen. It would be very hard for 
me to ſuſpett any thing from. you that 
ſhould be diſobligin mh: Io pray, Sir,go 
on to your Political diſcourſe,' for I am 
not ſo ignorant my felf,but to know that 
the conſervation of the National Religt 
on (be it what it will) is aſſential to the 
well ordering a State: and though in our 
City the doctrinals are very different 
from what are pvofeſſed here, yet as to 
the Government of the State, I believe 
you know that the Pope or his Prieſts 
have as little influence upon it, as your 

Clergy 
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— 
Clergy have here, or in any part of the 
World. _ 
Eng. Gent. I avow it fully, 'Sir, and 
with the favour you give will proceed. It 
cannot be denyed but that in former 
times Popery has been very innocent 
here to the Government, and that the 
Clergy and the Pope were ſo far from op- 
poſing our Liberties, that they both ſided 


with the Barons to get a declarationof 


them by means of Magna Charta : It is 
true alſo, that if we were all Papiſts, and 
that our State were the ſame, both: as 
to Property and Empire, as1t was 4oo . 
years ago, there would be but one incon- 
venience to have that Religion National 
again in England, which is, That the 
Clergy, quatenus ſuch, had and will have 
a ſhare in the Soveraignty, and inferi- 
our Courts in their own Power, called 
Eccleſiaſtical ; this is, and ever will be a 
Soleciſm in Government, beſides a ma- 
nifeſt contraditionto the words of Chriſt 
our Saviour, who tells us, his Kingdom 
isnot of this World : and the truth - is, if 
you look into the Seriptures, you will 
find, that the Apoſtles did not reckon 
that the Religion they planted ſhould be 

| National 
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National in any Country , and there- 
. fore have given no precepts to the Magj- 
ſtrate'to meddle in matters of Faith and I 
the Worſhip of God ; but Preach'd, That I « 
Chriſtians ſhould yield them obedience I. 
in all lawfull things. There are many | ' 
paſſages in Holy Writ which plainly de- Il * 
clare, that the true Believers and Saints 
ſhould be but a handful, and ſuch as 
God had ſeparated, and as it were taken 
out of the World; which would not have 
been faid by them, it they had believed 
that whole Nations and People ſhould 
have been true Followers of Chriſt, and 
of his Flock : for certainly none of them 
are to be damn'd, and yet Chriſt himſelf 
tells us, that few are ſaved, and bids us 
ſtrive to get in at the ſtrait gate; and 
therefore I conceive it not to be 1magin- 
able,that either Chriſt or his Apoſtles did 
ever account that the trueReligion ſhould 
be planted in the World by the framing 
_ of Laws, Catechiſms, or Creeds, by the 
Soveraign Powers and Magiſtrates, whe- | 
ther youcall them Spiritual or Tempo- I 1 
ral, but that it ſhould have a Progreſs ||| tl 
ſuitable to its beginning : for it is viſible I fit 
that it had its Original from the _ 
an 
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and Spirit of God, and came in againſt 
the ſtream, not onely without a Nama 
Pompilius, or a Mahomet, to plant and 
eſtabliſh it by humane Conſtitutions and 
Authority, but had all the Laws of the 
World to oppoſe it, and all the bloudy 
Tyrants of that age to perſecute it, and 
to inflict exquiſite torments on the Pro- 
felſors of it, In Nero's time (which was 
very early) the Chriſtians were offered a 
Temple in Rome, and in what other Cities 
they pleaſed, to be built to Jeſus Chriſt, 
and that the Romans ſhould receive him 
into the number of their gods; but our 
Religion being then in its purity, this 
was unanimouſly refuſed, for that ſuch a 
God muſt have no Companions, nor 
needed no Temples, but muſt be Wor- 
ſhipped in Spirit and Truth. The Succeſ- 
ſors to theſe good Chriſtians were not ſo 
(crupulous;for within ſome Apes after,the 
Prieſts to get Riches and Power, and the 
Emperors to get and keep the Empire(for 
by this time the Chriſtians were growg 
numerous and powerful) combined toge- 
ther to ſpoil our HolyReligion,to make it 
fit for the Government of this World &to 
ntroduce into it all the Ceremonious fol- 
lics 
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lies and Superſtitions of the Heathen; and 
which is worſe, the Power of Prieſts,both 
over the Perſons and Conſciences of Men, 
I ſhall fay no more of this, but refer you 
to innumerable Authors who have treat- 
ed of this Subje&t, particularly to a French 
Miniſter, who hath written a Book, En- 
tiruled, La Religion Catholique Apoſtolique 
Romaine inſtituee par Nume Pompile ; and 
to the incomparable Machiavel in his 
Poſthume Letter, Printed lately in our 
Language, with the Tranſlation of his 
Works. But Ihave made a long digreſli 
on ; and to come back again, {ball onely 
deſire you to take notice, when I fay that 
anciently Popery was no inconvenience 
in this Kingdom, I mean onely Political 
Iy, as the Government then ſtood, and 
do not ſpeak at all of the prejudice which 
rhens Souls did and will ever receive from 
the Belief of thoſe impious Tenents, and 
the want of having the True Goſpel 
Jeſus Chriſt preached unto them, but 
living in perpetual Superſtition and Ido 
latry : The conſideration of theſe Mat 
ters is not ſo proper to my preſent pur- 
poſe, being to Diſcourſe onely of Govern 


ment. Notwithſtanding therefore, - : 
al 
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faid before, that Popery might have ſuit- 
ed well enough with our old Conſtitu- 


tion, yet as to the preſent Eſtate, which 
inclines to Popularity, it would be whol- 
ly as inconſiſtent with it, and with the 
Power of the Keys, and the Empire of 
Prieſts (eſpecially where there is a For- 
reign JuriſdiCtion in the caſe) as with the 
Tyranny and Arbitrary Power of any 
Prince in the World. I will add thus 
much in Confirmation of the Doffor's Af- 
ſertion, That we ought to prevent the 
Growth of Popery, ſince it is now 
growna Dangerous Faction here againſt 
the State. 

Noble Yen. How can that be, I be- 
ſeech-you, Sir ? 

Eng.Gent Sir,l will make you Judg of it 
your ielf;I will fay nothing of thoſe tooliſh 
Writings that have been put forth by Ma- 
riana, Emanuel Sa, and ſome others,about 
the lawfulneſs of deſtroying Princes and 
States in caſe of Hereſie, becauſe T know 
all the conſcientious and honeſt Papiſts 
(of which T know there are great num- 
bers in the World) do not only not hold, 
but even abhor ſuch curſed Tenents:; and 
do believe, that when the Pope, by Ex+ 
com- 


_ -[T9o]. 
communication hath cut off any Prince 
from the communion of the Church, 
can gono further, nor ought to pretend 
a Power to deprive him of his Crown, or 
abſolve his Subjects from their Oaths and 
Obedience : But I ſhall confine my ſelf 
to the preſent condition of our Papiſts 
here. You know how dangerous 1t is 
for any Kingdom or State to havea con. 
derable, wealthy, flouriſhing party a- 
mong(ſt them, whoſe intereſt 1t 1s to de- 
ſtroy the Polity and. Government of the 
Country where they live; and therefore 
it our Papiſts prove this Party, you will 
not wonder why this People are {o eager 
to depreſs them. This is our Cale: for in 
the beginning of Queen Elizabeths reign, 
there was an alteration of Religion in our 
Country, which did ſufficiently enrage 
the Holy Father at Rome, to ſee that this 
good Cow would be Milked no longer. 
He declares her an Heretick and a Ba- 
ſtard, (his Santtity not having declared 
null.that inceſtuous Marriage which her 
Father had contra&ted betore with hs 
Brothers Wife, and which that King had 
diffolved to Marry her Mother) and at- 


- terwards Excommunicated our Queen, 
de- 
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| ror 
depriving her, as much as in him lay, 

of the Kingdom; ſome of the Zealots of 
that Party (having a greater terrour for 
r || thoſe Thunder-bolts than I believe many 
I have now) began to Contpire againſt 
If W her; and Plots grew at length fo fre- 
s | quent, and ſo dangerous, that it was ne- 
s | ceſlary (as the Parliaments then thought) 
- Þ| to ſecure the Queen, by making ſevere 
- || Laws againſt a People, who did not be- 
> | licve themſelves her Majeſties Subjects ; 
e | but on the contrary, many of them 
e || thought themſelves in Conſcience obli- 
Il & ged to oppoſe and deſtroy her : and al- 
r || though that Excommunication, as alſo 
n || the pretended doubtfulneſs of the Title, 
1, | both died with that renowned Queen, 
r | yet a new deſperate Conſpiracy againſt 
e | the King her Succeſſor and the whole 
Parliament enſuing, not long after her 
deceaſe, thoſe rigorous Laws have been 
ſo far from being — that very 
many more, and far feverer, have been 
ſince made, and are yet in force. Now 
theſe Laws make 1o great a diſtintion 
between Proteſtants and Papiſts, that 
whereas the former are by our Govern. 
ment and Laws, the treeſt People in the 
World, 


World, the latter are little better than 


ſlves, are confined to ſuch a diſtance 
from their Houſes, are not to come near 
the Court, which being kept in the Ca: 
pital City, moſtly deprives them from 
attending their neceſſary occaſions ; they 
are to pay two third parts of their Eſtates 
annually to the King. their Prieſts are to 
ſafer as Traitors, and they as Felons for 
harbouring them ; in fine, one of us, if 
he do not break the Municipal Laws for 
the good Government of the Country, 
need not fear the King's Power, whereas 
their being what they are, is a breach of 
the Law, and does put them into the 
Princes hands to ruine them when he 


pleaſes; nay, he is bound by Oath to. 


do it, and when he does it not, 1s com- 
plained againſt by his People, and Par- 
liaments take it amiſs. Now judge you, 
Sir, whether it is not the intereſt of theſe 
People to deſire and endeavour a change, 
whileſt they remain under theſe diſcou- 
ragements, and whether they are not 
like to joyn with the Prince (whoſe con- 
nivance at the inexecution of thoſe 
Laws is the onely means and hope of 


their preſervation ) whenever he ſhall 
under- 
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Noble Yeu. What you ſay is Very, nr 
1 I deniable, but then the Remedy HAY : 
7 N caſieand obvious, gs well as very jul an 
s © honourable, which is the taking away 
» | thoſe cruel Laws, ang if yhat were dane 
r | they would be one People with. you, and, 
f | would have no neceſſity, and by.conſe- 
r Equenceno deſire to engreatea. the King 
7, Nagainſt the Intereſt; and Liberty of their 
s own Country. . | 
f | £x2.Gent. You {peak very well, and 
e None of the Reaſons amongſt many which 
e lhave, to deſire a compoſure of all oux 
of troubles by a ſetled Government, is, that 
1- BI may ſee theſe People (who are very 
r- conſiderable, moſt of them, for Eſtates, 
a, MBirth and Breeding) live quetly under 
ſe Your good Laws, and increaſe our Trade 
e, Rand Wealth with their expences here at 


| 
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1- home; whereas now the ſeverity of our _. 


x Laws againſt them, makes them ſpend 
n- their Revenues abroad,- anfl inrich.other 
ſe Nations with the Stock of England; but 
of Ras long as the State here 1s 10 unſetled 
3s it 5, our Derliamagee Wall never _ 

x 


”  ſenttocourſtenaricea Party, whoby the. 
left Favoiirand Indulgence may make 
| .- themfelvesableto bringin their own Re- 
lipion to be National, and fo ruine ourPo- 
| lity and Liberties. 
Noble Yer. 1 wonder why you ſhould FI 
- think:that poſlible ? 8 
Emp. Gent. Firſt, Sir, for the Reaſon I, 
we Firſt gave, which is the crazineſs of Y; 
our Polity, there being nothing more il / 
certain, than that both in the Natural Bc 
 andalfothe Politick Body any ſiniſter 
accident that intervenes, during a very 
Diſcaſed habit, may bring a dangerous al. 
teration to the Patient. An InfurreQion in 
adecayed Government, a thing otherwi 
very inconſiderable, has proved very fa 
tal, as I knew a flight fleſh-wound bring 
a luſty Man to his Grave in our W 
for that he being extreamly infefted witl 
the French Diſeaſe, could never pro 
the Orifixe tocloſe; ſoalthough the de 
figns both at home and abroad, for alteranc 
ing our Religion, would be very littiÞty 
- formidable to ' a+ well-founded Governne; 
ment; yet in ſuch an one as we havfide 
now, it will require all our care to obvithat 
ate ſich Machmations. Another RealoF:rc 
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is the little Zeal that is left amongſt the 


ordindry-Proteſtants, which Zeal uſes to 


be a great Inſtrument of preſerving the - 
Religion eſtabliſh'd.as it did here inGzpen + 
Elizabeths time ; Twill add the htl 
Credit the Church of Exg/avd hath a- 
mong{t the People, moſt men 
moſt as angry with that Popery which 
is left amongſt us (in Surplices, Copes, 
Altars, Cringings, Biſhops, Eccleſiaſtical 
Courts, and the whole Hierarchy, be- 
ſides an Infinite number of Uſeleſs, Idle, 
Superſtitious Ceremonies, and the Igno- 
rance and Vitiouſneſs of the Clergy in 
general) as they are with thoſe Dogma's 
that are aboliſhed ; So that there 1s no 
hopes that Popery can be kept out, but 
oeby a company of poor People called Fa- 
usFnaticks, who are driven into Corners as 
the Firſt Chriſtians were ; and who only 
un truth Conſerve the Purity of Chriſti- 
wn Religion, as it was planted by Chriſt 
tetfand his Apoſtles, and is contained in Scri- 
tSpture. And this makes almoſt all ſober 
"nen believe, that the National Clergy,be- 
wn desall other good qualities have thus too, 
Fr hat they cannot hope to make their Hie- 
Warchy ſubſiſt long againſt the Scriptures, 
O 2 t 
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thoſe who.give.up their Faith > ply the w_ 
duCt of their Lives to Prieſts (who to get to 
themſelves Empire, promiſe them the hi 
eſt Seats in Heaven ; if they will facrifice' - * 
their Eives, Fortunes, and Hopes, for the * 
Exaltation of their Holy Mother, and pre- 
TN venting the Damnation of an innuriierable 
© ' company of Souls which are not- yet born) 
a to be led away. with ſuch Erroneous and 
XN wild Fancits. Whereas Philip the. Second of 
Y Spair,. the Houſe of Guiſe in Fraine, and & 
er great Stateſmen; have always made 
their own greatneſs their firſt Aimably 
their Zeal as an Inſtrument of that ; ' 
inſtead of being cozen'd by. Piiefts, pr 
cheated them, and made them endeavour t 
Preach them up to the Empire of the Wor 
SoI have done with the Growth of Popery, 
and muſt conclude, that if that ſhonld be 
ſtopt in ſich manner, that there could net 
be one Papiſt left in Eg/and, and yet our 
Polity left in. the ſame "diforder that now 
afflics it, we ſhould not be one Scruple the 
better for /it, nor the more at quiet ;.the 


Growth and Danger of Popery not ger 
| O 3 " the 
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vernment would not be at all the nearer for 
the deſtruQtion of Popery, ſo Popery and all 
the Dangers and Inconveniences of 1t would 
not only be further off, but would wholly 
Vaniſh at the ſight of ſuch a Reformation, 
Arid ſo we begin at the wrong end, when 
' we begin with Religion before we heal our 
Breaches. T will borrow one Similitude 
mote, with our Dotor's favour, from his 
_ I knew once a man given over 

by the Phyſitians, ofan incurable Cachexia, 
which they ſaid proceeded from the ill 
Quality of the whole Maſs of Blood, from 
great Aduſtion, and from an ill habit of the 
whole Body. "The Patient had very ofterj 
painful Fits of the Chollick, which they faid 
proceeded from the ſharpneſs of the humour 
which cauſed the Diſeaſe ; and,amongſt the 


| _ reſt, hid one Fit which tormented him to 


that degree; that it was not expe&ted he 
could out-live it ; yet the Doors delivered 
him from it in a ſmall time : Notwith- 
ſtanding, ſoon after the man died of his firſt 
Diſtemper. Whereas if their Art had arrived 
ro "er cured that (which was the Cauſe of 
the" other) the CITE: had vaniſhed x 7 
c 


the Cauſe of our preſent Diſtemper, but the 
Effect of it : But as a good and ſetled Go. 
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s | £ffand the Patient recovered; 1 need niake- | 
f a0 Application, nof ſhall need to'fay much; ' 


of the Succeſſion of the Crown(which is my : *7 


next Province) but this I have faid already, * 
That it'is needleſs to make any Proviſion a-' 


gainſt aPopiſh Succeflor if you reftifie your” *1 
Government ; and if you do not, all the 


Care and Circumfpettion you can uſe. in 
that. Particular, - will be uſeleſs and of none -; 
efte&t,' and will but at laſt (if it donot gs * 
oft eaſily, and the-next Heir ſucceed peace- 
ably, as is moſt likely, eſpecially if the King 
live till the People's Zeal and Mettle is over) 
end probably in a Civil War about Title; 
and then the Perſon deprived may come-in 


with his Sword-in his Hand, and bring'ia j 


upon the Point of it both the Popiſh Reti- 
gion, and Arbitrary Power : Which,though 
believe he: will not 'be able to maintain 
long (for the Reaſons before alledged,). yet 
that may make this Generation' miſerable 
and unhappy. It wil certainly be agreed : 
by all loversof their Country, that Popery ! 
muſt be kept from returning, and -being - 
National in this Kingdom, as well forwhat - 
concerns. the Honour and Service of God, 4 
as the Welfare and Liberty of the People ; 
and conceive there are two ways by which -' 
O14 the 1 


| np yr 
, r 5 4ne- y 
ſach a-clurige in the Atininiſtration-of our 
Goverriment,. that whbever is Princs; can 
never Violatethe Laws,and'then ated 
very fafe apainſt Popery:;-oar preſehs Laws 
being effectual enough tbkeep t-out;and no 
new ones bs like t6 b>:made' in Parlus 
ment that. may 5 introfitice,; it;..and this re- 
medy will beat the' ſamocirtie advantagions 
to us againſt the-'Tyranny 'and Incroath 
metats of a Proteſtant Sacteſſor, { that we 
may call it an _ _ "Remedy FR—__ 
Popery an _ wer. ,T 
grant Way. 1s by : ah -to diſkble 
ahy Pa} ol by.gan-or of erwile, from In- 
henting-t]e Crown; 4nd this is certainly 
Allible, that is, may pdfſiblyinot take place || 
—_(@5T ſhall fhew inmediately end beſides c 
4 -is not improbable elizt-ah Heir 'to; this I c 
Kingdom in future times, may -dillfmble || t 
his Religion, till he be ſeated in A Throne;  t| 
or poſſibly be perverted: to: the Rigman 
| Faith after he-is poſſeſt of it,when it maybe I C 
- roolate to. limit his Prezagative in-Parlit- 
ment ; and #0 oppoſe him without that,will 
I fear, be Judged Treaſdn. -- | | 
_ Dodl, But Sir would you have-the Par: 
liament 


| Blament do nothing, as things ſtand, to pros # 
vide- (at leaſt, as much. as in them lies) That 
whoever ſacceeds be a good Proteſtant > 
Eng, Gent. Yes, Tthink it beſt in the firſt 
place to-offer to his Majeſty the true Reme- 
dy; & if they find him averſe to that, then 
to purſup the other which concerns the Suc: 
ceſfion, becauſe the People (who are their 
Principals, and give them their Power) do 
expeC&t ſomething extraordinary from thetm 
at this time ;-and the moſt of them believe 
this laſt the only preſent means to fave 
them rom Popery, which they judge (and 
very jaftly) will bring in with it a change of 
Government. But then,I ſuppoſe,they may 
be encouraged to propoſe in the fl place 
the trye-Cure; not only becauſe that is in- 
falkble, as has been proved, but likewiſe be- 
cauſe His Majeſty in probability-will ſooner 
conſent t9-any_ reaſonable Demand towards 
the Reforming of the Government, and to 
the {ſecuring us that way, than to concur $0 
the depriving tus .onely Brother of the 
Crown. And peſbbly. this latter (as I fard 
delore) tnay be-theronly way the Parla- 
mnt cen hope will prove eftectual : [Fort 
$19 pieuſeto look but an Age back int anr * 
Ys youll ad Yaas Bowry the ignn 
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| | did procure an A& of Parliament, which 


T2602] 


y _—_ Y—— 
gave him power to diſpoſe of the Crown by'Þl 
bis laſt Will and Teſtament;and that he did} | 
accordingly make his faid Will , and by it Þf | 

þ 


deviſe the Succeſſion to his Son Edward the 
Sixth, in the firſt place, and to the Heirs of 
his Body ; and for want of ſuch; to his, 
Daughter Maxy, and to the Heirs of her Bo- || | 
dy ; and for want of which Heirs, to his | + 
Daughter Elizabeth, our once Soveraign of 


Immortal and Bleſſed Memory, and the 


Hetrs of her Body ; and for want of all ſuch 
Iflue, to the right Heirs of his Younger |} 
Siſter , who was, before he made this Will, 
married to Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk, 
and had Iſſue by him. By this Teſtament 

he diſinherited his elder Siſter, who wal 


married in Scotland; and by that means did, iſ 


a 
v 
tl 
W 
| 
n 
h 
w 
| tl 
as much as in lym lay, exclude His Majeſty] B 
(who now,by God's Mercy,Reigns over us) ar 
as alſo his Father and Grandfather. And toffl th 
make the Caſe ſtronger, there paſſed an ARF A 
long after, in the Reign of Queen E/zzabeth th 
That it ſhould -be Treaſon during that] iy; 
Queen's Life, and a Premunire afterwards ne 
to aſſert that the Imperial Crown of Em Ri 
land could not be diſpoſed of by A&t of Par ta] 
lament : yet after the Deceaſe of - that thi 


[ 203] | 
Queen, there was no conſiderable Oppofiti- - * 
6n made to the peaceable Reception and -- 
Recognition of ' King Fames of happy }. - 
| | Memory. And thoſe who did make a little 
2 I ſtir about the other Title, as the Lord Cob- 


Bl ham, Sir Walter Rawleigh, and a few others, 
5 f were apprehended Gr condemnrd according - 
- | to Law. And,notwithſtanding that,ſince,in _ ! 
5 Fl the Reign of K. Charles the Firſt, there was * 
XN a bloody Civil War, in which Men's Minds 
ce EF were exaſperated at a high rate ; yet in all 
1h the Courſe of it, the Original Want of Title 
t £ was never objected againit His late Majeſty. + 
IB 1 do not urge this to aver that the Parlia- © } 
&, | ment, with the King's Conſent, cannot do # 
nt lawfully this, or any other great Matter ; © 
af which would bean incurring the Penalty of - 
6, that Law, and a Solecifm in the Politicks : 
FE But to ſhew,that when the Paſſions of men 
are quieted, and the Reaſons other than 
they were, it happens oftentimes that thoſe 
Ats which-concern the Succeſſion fall to 
the Ground of themſelves, and” that even 
without the Sword, which in this Caſe was 
never adoperated. And that therefore this 
*4 Remedy in our Caſe may be likely never t6 

ll takeplace, if it pleaſe God the King live tall 
Y this Nation be under other kind of Circum- 


[204] 

i No. Sir, you fay very well: but.jb 
ſeems to me, that the laſt Parliament was 
in ſome kjnd of Fault, if this be true that 
You fay. ;, for 1 remember that my Lord 
Chancellor did once, duringtheir Sitting, in 
' His Majeſty's Name offer them to ſecure 
_ their Religion and Liberties any way they 
cbuld adviſe of, ſo they would let atone iN 
meddling with the Succeflion, and. invited | 
them to-make any Propoſals they thought 
C 

F 

' 


neceſſary-to that end... -...... 
: \Bng. Gent. Hinc ille lachrime. If this had 


£ 


bean all, we might have been bappy at this 
time ; but - this Gracious Offer. was: Jn  ; 
imine, accompanied with ſuch Conditions | - 
that made the Parlianieatconjettyre thatit . 
was only to perplex and divide them; and NN 
did look upon. it as an Invention of ſome 
' new Romanza; (Counſellors and thoſe too, F -. 
poſlibly,influenced by the Frexch)to make NI 
them embrage the Shaddow tor the Sub-} 5, 
flance, and odying cpemares with ths | ;; 
ot 


Appearance, to do theur ordinary Work of | -; 

wing Money, and be gone, and leave the Bl (1 
Puſinds of the Kingdom as they found it, Ve 
For it was propoſed, that whatſoever Sec } ; 
rity we were to receive;ſhould be both Con I ©. 


ditional and Reverſionable : That is, Firth 
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We ſhould got be-put into-Poſleſiion of this 


new Chartep (he 16 what 48 WHD till after 


the death -of His Majefty who now is ; 


whereas ſuch a Proviſion is defirable,and in- 
deed neceſlary for us for this only reaſon, 
that when that unfortunate hour comes, we 
might not þe , in that Conkuſton., unpro- 
vided of a Calm Setled Ts Orderly, as well 
2s a Legal Way to keep out Popery. 
bas. Bas | if we be to take Poll 
fion in that Minute,it muſt either miſcarry, 
or be gotten by a War , if it be true that 
Poſſeſſion be Nine Points of the Law in o- 
ther Caſes, it is in this the whole Ten : and 
I ſhould be very unwilling, in ſuch a Di 
ſtra&tion,to have no SanEtuary to fly to,but 
a piece of Parchment kept in the Pells; and 
to have this too, as well gs other Advan- 


tages, in the Power and Poſlefſion-of him in 


whoſe prejudice it3gas made : - this had. been 
almoſt as good an Expedient to keep out 
Popery, as the Bill which was thrown: out - 
that Parliament ; which provided, that in 
the Reign ofa King that ſhould be a Papiſy 
the Biſhops ſhould chuſe one anorhes upan | 
Vacancies. Thoſe Counſellors who put-mmy 
Lord Chancellor upan this Propoſal, wit 
either very ſlender Politicians crbivagds | 
elſe 


* | givenusto preſerve our Religion, ſhall ceaſe 


fore the Scruples of his Confeſlor ; and yet 


"elſe thought the Parliament ſo. If Magn 
' 'Charta and The Petition of Right had not 
been tg take place till after the Deceaſe of 
thoſe Princes who confirmed them, neither I a 
had the Barons ſhed their Blood to ſo good I 
purpoſe,nor the Members of the Parliament || t 
in 7ertio .Carolz, deſerved fo Glorious an I © 
Impriſonment after it was ended. 'The o- ||| t 
| ther Condition in this renowned Propofal I ! 
/ 15, Thatall Proviſion and Security which is 


rk. My, Gt 


—_—_ 


\ immediately, -whenever the Prince ſhall 
take a certain Oath to be penned for that 
/purpoſe; andI leave it toall thinking men 

to determine what that will avail us, when 
we ſhall have a King of that Profeſſion over 
us, who ſhall not have ſo much Zeal for his 

Religion,as he who is now the next ſucceſſor 

hath; but ſhall poſſibly prefer his Ambition, 
/And his deſire 'to get out of Wardſhip,: be- 


may afterwards, by getting Abſolution for, 
and Diſpenfation from ſuch Oaths and 
Compliance, employ the Power: he gets 
himſelf, and the Security he deprives us of, 
to introduce violently what Worſhip and 
Faith he pleaſes. This Gracious Offer had 
thefatality todiſguiſt one of; the beſt Parlia- 

| ments 
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that laying, it a{ide, they fell upon the Suc-- 
ceſſion, the only thing they had then left, 
and were ſoon after Diſſolved, leaving the 
Kingdom in a more diſtrafted Condition 
than they found it ; and thiscan no way be 
compoſed, but by mending the Polity, fo 
that whoever is King cannot (be he never fo 
inclined to it) introduce Popery, or deſtroy 
whatever Religion ſhall be eſtabliſhed : as 
you ſee in the Example of the Dutchy of - 
Hamover, whoſe Prince ſome fourteen Years 
ſince, . was perverted to the Rowan Church, 
went to Rome to abjure Hereſie (as they call 
thetruth)return'd home,where he lived and 
Governed as he did before, without the leaſt 
Animoſity of his SubjeQts for his Change,or 
any endeavour of his to Introduce any 1n his 
Goverament or People, and dying this laſt 
Spring, left the Peaceable. and undiſturbed 
Rule of his Subj 


his Brother the Biſhop of Oſ/naburg, who'is a 
Proteſtant, and this becauſe the Polity of 
that Dukedom has been conſerved entire for 
many years, and is upon a right Baſis :' and 
1f our Caſe were fo, we ſhould not onely be 
Out of danger to have our Religion altered 
(asI faid before) whoever is King,but ſhould 


>- 1n 


jects to: the next Succeſſor, -... 


\ - tediousdigreſſion ta anſwer your demands :: 


' in other things be in a happy and flouriſh.) 


ing condition. But I have matleq long and: 


Now 'tis time you afliſt me ta find the Na- 
tural Cure of all our,Miſchiets. _ | 
Do. . Stay, Sir, . I confeſs my: felf to be 
wonderfully Edified with your - diſcourſe 
- hitherto, but you have faid nothing yet of 
the Duke of Manmouth, + $ 
' Hug. Gent. I do not think you defire it, | 
though you were pleaſed to mention ſucha [| 
thing, for I ſuppoſe you cannot think it pol- | | 
ſible, that\this Parliament (which-is now 
ſpesdily to meet by his Majefties Gracious 
Proclamation) can. ever ſuffer ſuch a thing 
to be ſo much as Debated amongſt them. 
Doe. Sir,you have no reafon to take that 
for granted, when you ſee what Books are 
Printed, what great and Honourable Perſons 
frequent him in private, and countenance 
- him in publick; what ſhoals of the middle 
fort of people have in his Progreſs this Sum- 
mer-met him before he came 1nto any great 
 Townand whar Acclamations and Bon-fires 
bayebeen made:in places where he lodged. 
i Eng. Gent. Theſe things, I muſt con- 
els, How how or a Dittemper the Peo- 
ple ate in, and. the great reaſon we have 
to pray God of his Mercy to put an end 
tom. 
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to it by a happy Agreement in Parlia- 


"ment. But certainly this proceeds only 


from the hatred they have to the next 
Succeflour and his Religion, and from the 
compaſſion they have tothe Duke of Mox- 
month ( who as they ſuppoſe, hath ſuffer« 
ed baniſhment and diſ-favourat Court, at 


his. Inſtance) and not from any hopes of 


expeftations that the Parliament will 
countenance any pretence that can be 
made in his behalf to the Succeſſion, 
DoF. It may be when we have dif- 
courſed of it, 1 ſhall be of your mind, 
(as indeed I am enclined already ) But 
yet nothing in War 1s more dangerons 
than to contemn an Enemy; fo 1n this 
Argumentation that we uſe to ſecure'our 
Liberties, we muſt leave nothing unat- 
fwered that may ſtand in the way of thar, 
eſpecially the Duke of Mo-month's Chaim, 
which isp retended to confirm and forti- 
fie them, for ( ſay ſome Men) if you fet 
him vp, he will preſently paſs all Bills 
that ſhall concern the Safety and Intereſt 
of the People 3 And fo we ſhall be at reſt 
for ever. 9” Y 
Ezg. Gent. Well, I ſee I maſt be mofe | 


tedious than I intended ; Firſt theng the 
4 | Pp 
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reafoning of theſe men you ſpeakof,does 


in my apprehenſion, ſuppoſe a thing I 
cannot mention without horrour, which 
is, That this Perſon ſhould be admitted 
immediately to the Poſſeflion of the 
Crown to do all theſe fine Matters ; for 
otherwiſe, if he muſt ftay till the Death 
of our Soveraign whonow Reigns(which 
I hope and pray will be many years ) 
poſitbly theſe delicate Bills may never 
paſs, nor he find hereafter the People in 
ſo good a humour to admit him to the 
Reverſion, which if it could be obtain'd 
(as I think it impoſſible Politically ) yet 
the Poſſeſſion muſt be kept by a ſtanding 
Army, and the next Succeſſour cannot 
have a better Gameto play, nor a better 
Adverſary to deal with, than one who 
Heaps 1n over the Heads of almoſt all the 
Proteſtant Princes Families abroad, beſides 
fome Papiſts who are greaterz and when 
we have been harrafled with Wars, and 
the miferies that accompany it ſome few 
years, you ſhall have all thefe fine People, 


who now run after him, very weary of 


their new Prince: I would not ſay any 
thing todiſparage a Perſon ſo highly born, 
and of ſocarly merit; butthis on 
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That if a Lawful Title ſhould beſet.on 
foot in his favour, and a thouſand Dutch 
Hoſts, and ſuchlike, ſhould ſwear a Mar- 
riage, yet no ſober Man, that isnot blind- 
ed with prejudice, will believe, Thatour 
King ( whom none can deny to have an 
excellent underſtanding) would evet - 
Marry a Woman ſo much his Inferiour as 
this great Perſons Mother was; and this at 
a time when his Affairs were very low,and 
he had no viſible or rational hopes to be 
reſtored to the Poſlefhon of his King- 
doms but by an aſſiſtance which might 
have been afforded him by means of ſome 
great Foreign Alliance. Well, but to 
leave all this, -do theſe Men pretend that 
the Duke of Monmouth ſhall be declared 
Succefſlour to the Crown in Parliament; 
with the King's Concurence or without 
It; if without it, you muſt makea War 
3 for it, and 1 am ſure that no Cauſe can 
be ſtated upon ſuch a point, that will not 
make the Afſertors and Undertakers of it 
be condemned by all the Politicians and 
Moraliſts of the World, and by the Ca- 
ſuiſts of all Religions, and fo by confe- 
quence, it is like to be a very unſuccesfwl 
War. If you would have this declar'd 
£ P 3. with 
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with the King's Conſent, either you ſup- 
poſe the Royal aſſent to be given, when 
the King has his liberty either togrant it, 
or not grant it, to Diſſolve the Parlia- 
ment, or not Diſlolve it, without ruine 
or prejudice to his Affairs: If in the firſt 
Caſe, it is plain he will not grant it, be- 
cauſe he cannot do it without confefſing 
his Marriage to that Duke's Mother,which 
he hath already declared againſt in avery 
ſolemn manner, and cauſed -1t to be Re- 
giftred in Chancery ; and which not on- 
Iy no good Subject can chule but believe, 
but which cannot be doubted by any rati- 
onal perſon; for it would be a very un- 
natural, and indeed a thing unheard of, 
that a Father wha had a Son in Lawtul 
- Matrimony, and who was grownto per- 
feion, and had ſignalized himſelf 1n the 
Wars, arid who was everintirely beloved 
by him, ſhould difinherit- him by fo ſo- 
lemn an af{everation (which muſt be a falſe 
one too) to cauſe his Brother to ſucceedin 
his room. And whereas it is pretended 
by ſome, that His Majeſties danger from 
his Brothers Counſels and Deſigns may 
draw from him ſomething of this; beſide 
that they do not much Complement the 

| King 
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King 1n this, .it is clear, his Brother is 
not ſo Popular, but that he may ſecure 
him when he pleaſes, without hazard, if 
there were any ground forfuch an ap- 
prehenſton. But we muſt in the next 
place ſuppoſe that the King's Aﬀairs were 
in ſuch a poſture, that he could deny 
the Parliament nothing without very 
great miſchief, and inconvenience tohim- 
ſelf and the Kingdom ; then ſay, I doubt - 
not, but the Wiſdom of the Parliament 
will find out divers Demands and Res» 
queſts to make to His Majeſty of great- 
er benefit, and more neceſſary for the 
good of his People than this would be ; 
which draws after it not only a preſent _ 
unſetledneſs, but the probable hazard of 
Miſery and Devaſtation for many years 
to come, as has been proved. - So that as 
on the one (ide the Parliament could not 
make a more unjuſthable War than upon 
this Account, ſa they could not beDiſſol- 
yed upon any occaſion wherein the People 
would not {hew le{s diſcontent and re- 
ſentment, and for which the Courtiers 
would not hope to have a better pretext 
to {trive in the next Choice to make their 
Arts and endeavours more ſugce(sful in 4 
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the Ele&ion of Members more ſuitable 
to their Deſigns for the continuance of 
this preſent miſ-government ; For if 
this Parliament do miſ-ſpend the Peoples 
Mettle, which is now up, indrivipg that 
Nail which cannot go, they muſt look 
to have it cool, and ſo the Ship of this 
Commonwealth , which if they pleaſe 
may be now1n a fair way of Entering in- 
'toa Safe Harbour, will be driven to Sea 
again in a Storm, and muſt hope for, and 
expect another favourable Wind to ſave 
them; and God knows when that may 
Come. 

 DoZ. But Sir, there are others, who 
not minding whether the Parliament will 
conſider the Duke of Monmonths con- 
cern, ſo far as to debate it, do yet pre- 
tend, that there 1s great reaſon to keep 
up the peoples affections to him 3 and __ 
fibly to foment the opinion they have of 
his Tztle to the Crown, to the end, that 
if the King ſhould die re infet2, that | Is, 
before -y time as the Government is re- 
dreſt, or the Duke of Tork, diſabled by 
| Law to Succeed, the people might have 
an Head, under whoſe Command and 
Condudt they might ſtand upon their 
Guard, 
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Guard, till they had ſome way ſecured' 
their Goverament and Religion. —_ 
Eng. Gent. What you have ſtarted is 
not a thing that can ſafely be diſcourſed 
of, nor is 1t much material toourdeſfign, 
which is intended to ſpeculate upon our 
Government, and to ſhew how it is de- 
> Nl cayed: I have induſtriouſly avoided the 
argument of Rebellion, asI find it coucht 
in modern Polititians, becauſe moſt Prin- 
ces hold, that all Civil Wars in mixt Mo- 
narchies muſt be ſo, and a Polititian, as 
/ || well asan Oratour, ought to be Vir bo- 
#4, .{o ought to diſcourle nothing, how 
> | rational ſoever, in theſe potnts under a 
| U peaceable Monarchy, which gives him 
proteion, but what he would ſpeak of 
. his Prince 1f all his Councel were pre- 
> | ſent. I will tell you only, that theſe Au- 
- £ thors hold, that nothing can be alledged 
t | to excuſe the taking Arms by any people 
t I in oppoſition to their Prixce from being 
Crimen Leſe Majeſtatis, but a claim to a 
lawful Juriſdiction, or Co-ordination 1n 
the Government, by which they may 
judg of, and defend their own Rights, *' 
and ſo pretend to fight for, and defend 
the Government 3 for though all do ac- }! 
P 4 knowledg, 
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knowledg, that Populi ſalus is, and ought 
to be the moſt Supreme, or Soveraign 
Law in the world; yetif weſhould make 
private perſons, how numerous ſoever, 
zjudg of Populi falus, we ſhould have all 
the Riſings and Rebellions that ſhould 
ever be made, juſtified by that title, as hap- 
_ penedin France, when La Guerre du bien 
blique took that name,which was raiſed 
by the inſatiable ambition of a few No- 
blemen, and by correſpondency and con - 
federacy with Charts, Son of the Duke 
of Burgundy, and other enemies to that 
Crown. : 
- Do8. But would you have our peo- 
ple do nothing then,-if the King ſhould 
be Aflaſhnated, or die of a natural 
death ? | pw | 
Eng. Gent. You ask me a very fine 
queſtion, Do@or: If 1 fay , 11 would 
have the people ſtir 1n that caſe, then 
the King, and his Laws take hold of 
me; and if I ſhould anſwer, #hat 1 
would have them be quiet, the 'peos 
ple would tear- me in pieces for a 
ſuit, or-at leaſt, believe that I had no 
ſenſe of the Riligion, Laws, and Liberty 
; of my Countrey. De fa&o, - I do ſups 
= Es poſe, 
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pofe, that if the people do continue long - ? 
in this heat which now-poſleſſeth them, : 
and remain in ſuch a paſſion. at the time - 
of the Kings death without ſerling mat- 
ters, they may probably fall into tumults 


to be deſired, and prayed for by all good 
Engliſh men, that during the quiet and 
peace we 1njoy, by the bleſling of his 
Majeſties life and happy Reign, we might : 
likewiſe be ſo wite and fortunate, .as to 
provide for the ſafety and prcſperity of 
the next generation. 

Do#. Bur 1f you would not have the 
people in ſuch a caſe, take the Duke of © 
Monmouth for their Head, what would : 
you have them do ? 
* Eng. Gent. DoGtor, you ask me very ' 
fine queſtions; do not you know that :; 
Machivel, the beſt and moſt honeſt of all 
the modetn Polititians, has ſuffered fuffi- . 
ciently by means of Prieſts, andother ig- - 
norant perſons, who do not underſtand ' 
his Writings , and therefore impate to 1 
him the teaching Subje&s how they 
ſhould Rebel and conſpire againſt their | 
Princes, which if he were in any kind 
guilty of, he would deſerve all the re-: 
$5. of prozches 1 
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proaches that have been caſt upon him, 
and ten times more; and ſo ſhouldT, if I 
ventured toobey you in this. I am very 
confident, that if any man ſhould come 
toyou, to implore your skill in helping 
him to a drug that might quickly, and 
with theleaſt fear of being ſuſpeted, diſ- 
patch an enemy of his, or ſome other, by 
whoſe death he was to be a gainer; or 
ſome young Laſs that had gotten a Sur- 
\ ruptitious great Belly, ſhould come to 
- you to teach her hew to deſtroy the fruit ; 
T ſay, 1n this caſe you would ſcarce have 
had patience to hear theſe perſons out ; 
- much leſs would you have been ſo wicked 
to have 1n the leaſt aftiſted them in their 
\ deſigns, no more than Solow, Lycurgus, 
Periander, or any other of the Sages 
could have been brought to have given 
© their advice to any perſons who ſhould 
have begged it, to enable them to ruine 
and undermine the government of their 
own Commonwealths. 
'  -Do8. Sir, this Reprehenſion would be 
 yeryJuſtly given me, if I had intended 
:þy this queſtion to induce you to coun- 
"{1 me, ,or any other how to rebel; my 
meaning was to delire you (who have 
F S | hereto- 
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heretofore been very fortunate in pro- 
pheſying concerning the events of our 
changes here) to exerciſe your faculty a 
little at this time, and tell us, what is like 
to be the end of theſe deſtraftions we are 
under, in caſe we ſhall not be ſo happy 
as to put a period to them by mending 
our Government, and ſecuring our Rehi- 
gion and Liberty in a regular way. 

Eng. Gent. Doftor, 1'will keep the re- 
putation of Prophecy, which T have 
gained with yon, and not hazard it with /; 
any new predictions, for fear they ſhould : 
miſcarry 3 yet I care not, if I gratifie ' 

your curiolity a little in the point, about 1? 
which you firſt began to Interrogate me, 
by preſaging to you, that in caſe we 
ſhould have troubles, and combuſtions 
here, after his Majeſties deceaſe ( which 
God avert ) we muſt expect a very un-_ 
ſuccesful end of them, if we ſhould be 
ſo raſh and unadviſed, as to make the- 
great Perſon we have been lately ſpeak- 
ing of, our head 3 and that nothing can 
be more dangerous and pernitious to us; 
than ſuch a choice. I have not in this 
diſcourſe the leaſt intention to except a- 


gainſt, much leſs to diſparage the peathy 4 
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' nal worth of the Duke of Monmouth, 
which the world knows to be very great, 
but do believe that he hath Courage and 
Canduct proportionable to any imploy- 
ment that can be conferred upon him, 
whether it be to manage Arms, or Coun- 
ſelsz but my opinion 1s, that no perſon 
in his circumſtance can be a proper head 
in this caſe; for the people having been 
already put on upon his ſcent of the z:tle 

to the Crown, will be very hardly called 

' off, and ſo will forcethe wiſer men, who 

7 may deſign better things, to conſent that 

F he be Proclaimed King immediately, ex- 

» cept there be ſome other head, who by 

his Power, Wiſdom, and Authority, 
may re{train the forwardneſs of the mul- 

+ titude, and obviate the aCtsof- ſome men, 

* whoſe intereſt and hopes may prompt them 

to foment the humours of the people. Now 

* the conſequences of hurrying a man to 

the Throne ſo tumultuouſly, without 

the leaſt deliberation, are very diſmal; 

: and do not only not cure the politick di- 

+ ſtempers of our Countrey, which we 

| have talked ſo much of, but do infinitely 

augment it, and add to the deſeaſe our 

| State lubours under already ( — a 
oh- 
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Conſumption ) a very violent Feaver. 
too ; I mean War at home, and from a- 
broad, which mult neccflarily follow in a 
few years: nor 1s it poſlible to go back, 
when once we have made that ſtep ; for - 
our new. King will calla Parliament "which 
being ſummoned by his will, neither will 
nor can queſtion his Title or Govern- 
ment, otherwiſe than by making Addreſ- 
es, and by preſenting Bills io him, asthey 
do = his now Ma jelty. | 
Nob. Ven. It ſeems to me, that there « 
needs nothing more than that; for if he + 
conſent to all Laws as ſhall be preſented 1? 
to him, you may rcform your Govern- 
ment ſufficiently, or elſe 1t 1s your. own | 
fault. : | 
Eng. Gent. We have ſhewed already, + 
and ſhall.do more hereafter, that no Laws 
can be executed t1]l our government be. 
mended:and if you mean we ſhould: make 
ſuch as {ſhould mend that ( beſidcs thatit 1 
would be a better method to capitulate 
that, before you make choice of your 
Prince, as wile people have done 1n alt * 
ages, andthe Cardinals doat Rome 1n the © 
Conclave before they choole their Pope 3 ; 
1fay beſides this, it 13 2ot to be taken for 4 
granted 4 
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granted that any Bills that tend to make 
confiderable alterations in the adminiſtra- 
tion, ( and ſuch we haveneed of, as you 
will ſee. anon ) would either in that caſe 
be offered or conſented to 3; both Prince 
and People being ſo ready to cry out up- 
on FÞortz-oze, and to be frighted with the 
name of a Common- wealth,even now when 
we think Popery 1s at thedoor ; which 
ſome people then willthink fartheroff,;and 
ſo not care to make ſo great alterations 
'" to keep it out; beſides thegreat Men and 
| favourites of the new Prince will think it 
' hard that their Kingſhould be ſobounded 
| and limited bothin power and Revenue, 
F that he ſhall haveno means to exerciſe his 
| liberality towards them, and ſo may uſe 
+ their intereſt and eloquence in both 
Houſes to diſſuade them from preſſing ſo 
| hard upon a Prince whois a true zealous 
Proteſtant,andhas alwaies headed thatpar- 
| tyand whois juſtly admired, 1f not ador- 
edbythe people ; and conſidering too that 
all the power they leave him, will ſerve 
| but to enable him to defend us the better 
{ from Popery and Arbitrary power ; for 
| which latter Monarchy was firſt Inſtitut- 
| ed. Thus we may exerciſe during a Partia- 
' ment 
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ment or two, love-tricks between the* 
Prince and his people, and imitate the 
hony-moon that continued for about two 
years after his Majeſties Reſtauration till 
the 11]: management of affairs and the 
new grevances that ſhall ariſe (which will 
be ſure never to fail till our true cure be 
cffeted, notwithſtanding the care of the 
new King and his Councellors)(hall awake 
en the diſcontents of the people, and then 
theywillcurſethetime 1n which they made .. 
this election of a Prince, and the great 
men for not hindring them. Then men: : 
will be reckoning up the diſcontents of 
the Peers, ſometime after they had made ' 
4 raſh choice -of H. the 7th in the field, } 
who (had then no title) when they ſaw 5 
how he made uſe of the power they gave: : 
him to leſſen their greatneſs, and to for- 
tifie himſelf upon their ruins 3 when it * 
comestothis,and that theGoverning party - 
comes to be but alittle faction,the people 
(who never know the true cauſe of their 
diſtemper ) will be looking out abroad 
who has the Lawful title (if the, next: : 
Heir be not in the meantime with an Ar- | 
my of &zgliſh and Straxgers in the field 
here, as is moſt likely) and look upon the 


Prince ' 
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' ' Prince of Orange, or the next of kin, as 

- their future Saviour (in caſe the Duke be 

dead in the mean time,and ſothe cauſe of 

| all their diſtruſt taken away) thus moſt 
men, not. only diſcontented perſons, brit 
the peoplein genera], lookt upon his Ma- 
jeſty that now 1s, as their future deliverer 
during our late diſtractions, when his con- 
dition was ſo weak that he had ſcarce 
wherewithall to ſublilt, and his enemies 
powerful at home and victorious abroad, 

Which will not be I fear, oar caſe. [ Pro- 
pheſy then (becauſe you will have me 

uſe this word ) thatif Nobles or. people 

|} make any ſuch unfortunate choice as this 

- during the diſtractions we may be inupon 

* his Majeſties death, we ſhall not only miſs 

our cure, or haveit deferred till another 

' Government makeit; but remain in the 

confuſion we now ſutfter under; and be- 

; fides, that (hall be ſure to feel, firſt or 

| laſt, the calamity of a Civil and F oreign 

War, and in the meantime to be in per- 

; petual fear of it, and ſuffer all theburden 

* and charge which i is neceſlary to provide 

| for-it, beſides all the other ill conſequen- 

ces of a ſtanding Army. To conclude, 

| L aflare you 1n the Faith of a Chriſtian, 

that 
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that I bave made this diſcourſe ſolely and 


fingly out of zeal and affeftionto the In- - 


tereſt of my Countrey,and not at all with: 
the leaſt intention to favour or promote 
the Cauſe or Intereſt of the D, of Tork, 
or to diſparage the Duke of Monmonth, 
from whom 1 never received theleaſt un- 
kindneſs, nor ever had the honour to be 
in his Company 3 and to whom I ſhall 
cver pay reſpett ſuitable to his high Birth 
and Merit. 

Noble Ven. Well, Sir, your Reaſon- 
ing in this point has extreamly ſatisfied 
me; and the Doctor, I ſuppoſe, was ſo 
betore, as he averred; therefore pray let 
us go ON where we left. 

Eng. Gent. I cannot take ſo much up- 
on me as to be DiCtator in the Method 
of our Cure, ſince either of you is a 
thouſand times better qualified for - ſuch 
an Office, and therefore ſhall henceforth 
delire to be an Auditor. 

Db@F. Pray, Sit, let us not ſperid time 
In Compliments, but be pleaſed to pro- 
ceed in this buſineſs, and we doubt not 
but as you have hitherto wonderfully 
ddighted us, fo you will gratthie us In 


concluding 1 It. 
Q. Eng, | 
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 Exg. Gent. I{ce | muſt obey you, but 
pray help me, and tell me in the firſt 
place, whether you do nat both believe, 
that as the cauſa cauſarum of all our Di- 
ſtractions 1s (as has been proved ) the 
breach of our Government ; ſo that the 
immediate Cauſes are two: Firſt , The 
great diſtruſt on both ſides between the 
King and his People and Parliament ; the 
firſt fearing that his Power will be ſo leſ- 
 ſened by degrees, that at length it will 
not be able to keep the Crown upon his 
head: And the latter ſeeing all things in 
diſorder, and that the Laws arenot exe- | 
- cuted ( which is the ſecond of the two 
Cauſes) fear the King intends to change 
the Government, and be Arbitrary. 
Noble Ven. T am a Stranger , but 
( though I never reflected ſo much upon 
the Original Cauſe, as I have done fincel 
heard you diſcourſe of it ) yet I ever 
thought that thoſe two were the Cauls 
of the Unquietneſs of this Kingdom: | 
mean the Jealoukie betweenthe King and 
his People, and the Inexecution of the 
great Laws of Calling Parliaments An- 
nually, and letting them fit to. diſpatch 
their Aﬀairs : I underſtand this in the 
| ting 
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time of His Majeſties Grand-Father, ahd 
Father, more than in His own Reign, 
Eng. Gent. Then whoever can abſolute= - 
" ÞÞ ly lay theſe two Cauſes alleep for ever, 
- || will arrive to a perfe&t Cure which i : 
- || conceive no way of doing, but that the 
- || King have a great deal more Power or a 
© | great deal lefs : And you know that what 
© | gocs out of the King muſt go into the 
; People, and ſo vice verſa ; Inſomuch that 
b the People muſt have a great deal more 
5 | Power, or a great deal leſs: Now it 1500 
ln FJ queſtion, but either of theſe two, would. 
” || rather increaſe ' their Power than dimi- 
OF niſhit ; ſo that if this cannot be madeup 
| by the Wiſdom of this Age, we may ſee 

in the next, that both the King will en- 
'E deavout tobe altogether without a Parlia- 
"Y ment, and the Parliament to be without 
a King. | 
3 Dz#. TI begin to ſmell, that you would 
OF be nibbling at the pretence which ſome 
'F had before his Majeſtics Reſtauration,of a 
Commonwealth or Democracy. 

Eng. Gent. No, I abhor the thoughts 
of wiſhing, much leſs endeavouring any 
ſuch thing, during theſe Circumſtances 
we are now in; That is, under Oatbs of 

— SN Q 2 Obe- 
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Obedience toa Lawful King. And truly 
if any Themiſtzcles ſhould make to me 
ſuch a Propoſal, 1 ſhould give the ſame 
- Judgment concerning it, that Ariſtides 

did 1n ſuch a Caſe. The Story is ſhort ; 
Afterthe War between the Greeks and the 
Perſians was ended, and NXerxes driven 
out of Greece, the whole Fleet of the Gre- 
cian Confederates (except that of Athens 
which was gone home) lay 1n a great Ar. 
ſenal (ſuch as were then 1n uſe) upon the 
Coaſt of Attica ; during their abode there, 
Themiſtocles harrangues one day the Peo- 
- ple of Athens (as was then the Cuſtome) 
and tells them, that he had a deſign in 
hisheaJ, which would be of Infinite pro- 
fit and advantage tothe Commonwealth; 
But that it could not be executed with- 
out the Order and Authority of them, 
and that it did likewiſe require ſecreſie ; 
and if it were declared there in the Mar- 
ket-place, where Strangers as well as Ci- 
tizens might be preſent, it could not be 
concealed, arid therefore propoſed it to 
their conlideration what ſhould be done 
in.it: it was at length concluded that The- 
. miſtocles (ſhould propoſe it to Ariſtides,and 
if he did nextmorning acquaint the Peo- 
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ple that he gave his approbation to it, it 
ſhould be proceeded in: Themiſtocles in- 
forms him that the whole Fleet of their 
Confederates in the War againſt the Medes 
had betaken themſelves to the great Ar: 
{enal upon their Coaſt, wherethey might 
be ealily fired, and then the Athenians 
would remain abſolute Maſters of the 
Seay, and ſo give Lawto all Greece; when 
Ariſtides came the next day to deliver his 
Judgment to the People, he told them 
that the buſineſs propoſed by Themiſto- 


cles, was indeed very advantageous, and 


| profitable to the Athenians; But withal, 


the moſt Wicked and Villanous Attempt. - 
that ever was undertakenz upon which - 
It was wholly laid alide. And the fame 
Judgment do I give, Do&or, of your Des 
mocracy at this time. But to return tothe, 
place where I was, I do belive that this 


difference may ealily be terminated: very 


fairly, and that our Houſe need not be 


pulled down, and a new onebuilt 3 but . 


may be very eaſily repair'd, ſo that 1t. 

may laſt many hundred years. | 
Noble Ven. 1 begin to perceive. that- 
you aimat this, That the King muſt give 
the People more Power, as Henry the *' 
. Q 3 Third, 7 
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Third, and King oh? did, or the Parlia- 
ment muſt give the King more, as you 
faid they did in Fraxce mn the time of 
Lewis the Eleventh 3 or elſe that it will | 
" come in time to a War again. 
Erg. Gent. You may pleaſe to know, ||| 
. that in all times hitherto, the Parhament 
never demanded any thing of the King, 
wherein the Intereſt and Government of 
the Kingdom was concerned ( excepting 
Ads of Pardon) but they founded their 
demands upon their Right, not only be- 
cauſe it might ſeem unreaſonable for them 
to be earneſt with him togive them that 
which was his own, but alſo becauſe they 
cannot chuſe but know, that all Powers 
which are F undamentally and Lawfully 
in- the Crown, were placed there upon 
the firſt Inſtitution of our Government , 


PrateC& his People : So that for thePar- 


'. Hament to ſeek: to take from him ſach 


Authority, were to be felo de ſe, as we 


3 call a ſelf-Homicide; but as in ſome Di- 


| 
| 
| 
( 
( 
1 
\ 
| 
to capacitate the Prince to Govern and | 
) 
[ 
l 
c 
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ſtempers of the Body the Head ſuffers as 
. well as the Inferiour parts, fo that it 15 
not poſſible for it, to order, diredt and 
provide: for the whole Body as Its. Office 
IE» 


; 
! 
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r:quires, fince the Wiſdom and Power 


which is placed there, is given by God- 
to that end ; In which Caſe, though the. 


Diſtemper of the Body may begin from '| 


the Diſeaſe of ſome other part, or from 
the maſsof Blood,or putrefattion of other 
Humours; yet fince that noble part is fo 
affeed by it, that Reafon and Diſcourſe 
fails, therefore to reſtore this again, Re- 
medies muſt be apply'd to, and poflibly 
Humours or Vapours drawn from the. 
Head it ſelf, that ſo it may be able to 
Govern and Reign over the Body as it 
did before, or elſe the whole Man, hke 
a Slave, muſt be rujed and guided ab 
extrinſeco, that 1s by ſome Keeper : So it 
1s now with us, 1n our Politick' Diſeaſe,. 
where granting ( if you pleaſe) that the 
Diſtemper does not proceed from the. 
Head, but the Corruption of other parts, 
yet in the Cure, Applications muft be 
made to the Head as well as tothe Merh- 
bers, if we mean poor Ergland ſhall re 7 
cover its former perfect heakh; and there». + 
fore it will be found, perhaps, Effential 


10 ourbeing, to ask ſomething ( in the 


condition we now are) to which the King 
as yet may havea Right; and which cx- 
Q 4 cept 4 
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cept he heaſes to part with, the Pherome. 
paof Government cannot be {alved z That 
1s, our Laws cannot- be emocunedts z- Nor 
Magna Charta it (elf made pradticable: 
and ſo both Prince and People, that is, 
the Polity of England, muſt die of this 
Diſcaſe, or by this Delirium muſt be Go- 
verned, ab extrinſeco, and fall to the Lot 
of ſome Faregin Power. 

Noble Vex. But, Sir, ſince the buſli- 
neſs is come to this Dilezma, why may 
not the King ask more Power of the Par- 
liament, as well as they of him? 

Eng. Gent. No queſtion but our pre- 
ſent Councellours and Courtiers would 
be nibbling at that bait again, if they had 
another Parliament that would take Pen- 
fions for their Votes ; But in one that is 
come freſh from the People, and under- 
ſtand their Senſe and Grievances very 
well, I hardly believe they will attempt 
it; for both Council and Parliament muſt 
needs know by this time-a-day, that the 
Cauſe of all our Diſtrattions coming (as 
has been ſaid an hundred times ) from the 
King's having a greater Power already 

than the condition of Property at this 
Fam can admit , without D_ 
AN 


a 
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and Diſorder; It is not Iiketo mend Mat- 


t ters for them to give him more, except 
r they will deliver up*to him at the ſame. 
; inſtant their Poſſeſtions, and Right to 7 
L their Lands, and become Naturally 'and 
$ Politically his Slaves. | 
- Noble Ven. Since there muſt be a vos- * 
t Juntary parting with Power, I fear your * 
Cure will prove long and ineffectul, and ; 
- we Reconcilers (hall, I fear, prove like 1 
y our devout Cappuchin at Venice ; this poor 5 


- Mans name was Fra. Barnardino da dine, 
and was c{teemed a very holy Man, as 3 
well as an excellent Preacher, inſomuch-3 


d that he was appointed to Preach the Let 1 
d Sermons in one of our principal Churs 
- ches, which he performed at the begin- 
s ing with ſo much Eloquence, and Ap» 
- plauſe, that the Church was daily crouds- | 
y | <d three hours before the Sermon was toi 
t begin 3 the eſteem and veneration this 3 
t poor Fryar was 1n, elevated his Spirit a 

e little too high to be contained within 
$ the bounds of reaſon 3; but before his De-* 
e lirinm was perceived, he told his Audito-' 
y ry one day, that the true Devotion of; 
Is that People, and the care they had to 
1 come to hear his word Preached, ' had* 


been : 
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| been ſo acceptable to God and tothe Vir- 
gine, that they had vouchſafed to Inſpire 
him with the knowledg of an Expedient, 
which hedid not doubt, but would make 
Men happy & juſt evenin this Life, & that 
the Fleſh ſhould no longer Juſt againſt the 
Spirit ; but that he would not acquaint 
them with it at that preſent , becauſe 
ſomething was to be done on their parts 
to make them capable of this great Blef- 
ſing, which was to pray zealoully for a 
| happy Succeſs upon his Endeavours, and 
to Faſt, and to viſit the Churches to that 
end; therefore he deſired them to come 
the Wedneſday following to be made ac- 
quainted with this bleſſed Expedient, 
: You may Imagine how deſirous our Peo- 
' ple were, to hear ſomething more of this 
Filt-Monardbys I will ſhorten my Sto- 
ry, and tel] you nothing of what croud- 
30g there was all night, and what quar- 
relling for places in the Church; nor with 
- what difficulty the Saf, who were ſent 
- by the Magiſtrate to keep the Paece, and 
to make way for the Preacher to get into 
' the Pulpit, did both 3 But up he got, and 
after a long preamable of deliring more 
- Prayers, and Addrefi ag himſelf to our 
Senate 
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Senate to Mediate with the Pope, that a 
week might be ſet apart for a Jubileeand: | 
Faſtmg*three days all over the Chriſtt- 
an World, to ftorm Heaven with Maſles, 
Prayers, F aſting and Almes to profper 
his Deſigns 3 he began ro open the Mat- 
ter, That the Cauſe of all 4 Wickedneſs 
and Sin, and by Confequence of all the 
Miſeries and Aﬀii&ion which ts 1m the 
World, ariſing from the enmity which 
Is between God and the Devil, by which 
means God was often crofs'd in his In- 
rentions of good to Mankind here, and: | 
hereafter, the Devil by his temptations | 
making us uncapable of the Mercy and. : 
Favour of our Creator; therefore hehad: 
a Deſign (with the helps before mention- 
ed) to-mediate with Almighty Cod, That | 
he would pardon the Devil, and receive . 
himinto- his Favour again after ſo long a 
time of Baniſhment and Imprifonment z 
and not to take all his power from him, - 
but to leave him ſo much as might do. 
good to Man, and not hurt; which. he 
doubted not but he would 1mploy that | 
way, after ſuch reconciliation was made, | 
which his Faith would not let him ques 
ſtion, You may judge what the numes - 
rous 
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 rous Auditory thought of this ; Ican on- 
- ly tcl! you, that he had a different fort 

of Company at his return, from what he 
- had when he came, for the Men left him 
' to the Boys, who with great Hoops in- 
| ſtead of Acclamations, brought him to 
| the Gondola, which conveyed him to the 
| Redentor, where he lodged ; And ncver 
had thecurioſity to enquire what became 
' of him after. 

Do8. I thank you heartily for this In- 

, termeſs ; I ſee you have learnt ſomething 
--1n England - for, Iafſure you, we have 
| been theſe twenty Years turning this, 
| and all ſcrious Diſcourſes into Ridicule ; 
} but yet your Similitude 1s very pat ; for 
 inevery Parliament that has been in Eng- 
| Land theſe ſixty Years, we have had no- 
"table Conteſts between the Seed of the 
- Serpent, and the Seed of the Woman. 
| Exme. Gent. Well Sir, we have had a 
| Michael here in our Age, whohasdriven 
out Lucifer, and reſtored the true Deity 
to his Power: but where Omnipotency 
£15 wanting ( which differs the Frier's Caſe 
and mine ) the Devil of Civil War and 
' Confuſion may get up again, if hebe not 
laid by prudeace aad Vertue, and better 
Wi Con- 
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Conjurers than- any we have yet at 
Court. 

Noble Ven. Well Gentlemen, I hope : 
you have pardoned me for my Farce: 
But, to be alittle more ſerious, pray tell 
me how you will induce the King to 
give upſo muchoft his Right as may ſerve 
vour turn? Would you have the Parlia- 
ment make War with him again ? ; 

Erg. Gent. There cannor, nor ought 
to be, any Change, but by his Majeſty's | 
free Conſent : ; for beſides, thata War 1s 
to be abhorred by all Men that love their * 
Country, any Conteſt of that kind in - 
this caſe (viz. to take away the leaſt part * 
of the Kings Right) could be juſtified by - 
no man living. I ſay, beſides that, a Gi. 
vil War has miſcarried 1n our days, which 
was founded ( at leaſt pretendedly ) up-' j 
on Defence of the People's own Rights: | 
In which, although they had as clear a - 
Victory in the end, as ever any Conteſt | 
upon Earth had, yet could they never. 
reap the leaſt advantage i in the World by -; 
It : but went from one Tyranny to ano- ' 
ther, from Barebones Parliament, to. 
CromwelP's Reign; from that, to a Com- 4 
mittee of Safety : ; leaving thoſe Grave } 
Men 4 
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Men, who managed Afﬀairs at the begin 


- ning, amazed toſee new-Men, and new 


Principles Governing Ergland. And this 
induced them to Co-operate to bring 


things back juſt where they were before 


the War. Therefore this Remedy will 
be either none,or worſe than the Diſeaſe : 
It not being now as it was 1n the Barons 
time, when the Lord who: led put his 


Men, could bring, them back again when 
+ he pleaſed, and Rule them 1n the mean 


time, being his Vaſſals. But now there 


-'1s no Man of ſo much Credit, but that 


one who behaves himſclt bravely in the 
War, (hall out-vye him3 and, poſſibly, 


. beable to do what he pleaſes with the 


Army and the Government : And in this 
corrupt Age, it is ten to one, he will ra- 
ther do Hurt than Good with the Power 
he acquires. But becauſe you ask me 
how we would perſwade the King to this? 
I anſwer, by the Parliament's humbly 


 Remonſtrating to His Majeſty, that it is 
his own Intereſt, Preſervation , Quiet 
and true Greatneſs, to put an end to the 
' Diſtra&ions of his Subjects, and that it 
' cannot be done any other way, and to 
deſire him to enter into debate with ſome 


Men 
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Men Authorized by them, to ſee if there 
can be any other means than what the 
ſhall offer to compoſe things; if they find 
there .may, then to embrace it, orher- 
wiſe to inliſt upon their own Propoſals : : 
and if in the end they cannot obtain thoſe 
Requeſts, which they think the only ef- 
ſential means to preſerve their Country, 
then to beg their Diſmiſſion, that they 
may not ſtay, and be partakers | in the 
Ruin of it. Now, my Reaſons why-the 
King will pleaſe to grant this, after the 
thorough diſcuſſing of it, are two. Firſt, 
Becauſe all great Princes have ever made | 
up Matters with their Subjeds upon ſuch 
Conteits, without coming to Extremi-' 
ties. The two greateſt, and moſt Valiant 
of our Princes, were Edward the Firſt, 
and his Grandchild Edward the Third : 
theſe had very great Demands made 
them by Parliaments, and granted them - 
allz as you may ſee upon the Statute- 
Book. Edward the Second, and Richard 
the Second, onthe contrary, refuſed alt 
oo ill they were brought to Extre- | 
mity. There 15a Memorable Example ia” 
the Greek Story of Theopompns Ling of. 
Sparta; whole Subjects finding the Gas | 


Vere 
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| vernment in diſorder for want of ſome 
{ - Perſons that might be a Check upon the 
great Power of the King, propoſed to 
him the Creation of the Ephores (Officers 
who made that City ſo great and Famous 
afterwards). The King finding by their 
+ - Reaſons ( which were vnanſ{werable, .as [ 
think ours now are), that the whole Go- 
vernment of Sparta was near its Ruin, 
without ſuch a Cure ; and conlidering 
' that he had more to loſe in that Diſorder 
' than others, freely granted their deſires ; 
for which being derided by his Wife, who 
| asked him what a kind of Monarchy he 
would leave to his Son? anſwered, a ve- 
ry good one, becauſe it will be a very 
- Jaſting one. Which brings on my Second 
: Reaſon, for which Ibelieve the King will 
| grant theſe things; becauſe he cannot 
. any way mend himſelf, nor his Condi- 
: tion, if he do not. 
* Noble Ver. You have very fully con- 
* vinced meof twothings: Firſt, That we 
have noreaſun to expect or believe that 
the Parliament will ever increaſe the 
; Kings Power: And then, that the King 
\ cannot by any way found himſelf a New, 
and more abſolute Monarchy, except he 
Fo can 
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can al.er the Condition of Property , 
which I think we may take for granted 
to be impoſſible. But yet, I know not 
why we may not ſuppoſe that ( although 
' he cannot eſtabliſh to all Poſterity ſach 
an Empire) he may, notwithſtanding , 
change the Government at the preſent,z 
and calling Parliaments no more, admi- 
niſter it by force, as it is done in France, 
for ſome good time. 

Eng, Gent. In France it has been along 
Work; and although that Tyranny was 
begun, as has been faid, by Petition 
from the States themſclves, not to be af- 
ſembled any more ; yet the Kings ſince, 
intimeof great DiſtraCtion, have thoughr 
fit to convocate them again 3 as they did 
in the Civil Wars thrice: Once at Or/e- 
ars, and twiceat Blojzs. I would not re- 
peat what I have ſo tedioufly diſcourſed 
of concerning France already, but only 
to intreat you to remember that gur Na- 
tion has no ſuch poor and numerousGen- 
try, which draw better Revenues from 
the King's Purſe, than they can from their 
own Eſtates 3 all our country people con- - 
fiſting of Rich Nobility and Gentry, of” 
Wealthy Yeomen, and of Poor Younger 

R. — Brothers, 
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Brothers who have little or nothing, 
and can never raiſe their Companies, if 
they ſhould get Commiſſions, without 
their Elder Brothers Affiſtance amongſt 
his Tenants, or elſe with the free conſent 
and deſire of the People, which, in this 
cafe, would hardly be afforded them. 
But we will ſuppoſe there be idle People 
enough to make an Army, and that the 
King has Money enough to Arm and 
Raiſe them : And I will grant too, to a- 

_ void tedtouſneſs (although I do not think 
it poſſible that the people will at the firſt, 
for fear, receive them into their Houſes, 
and Quarter them againſt . Law; nay, 
pay the Money which ſhall be by Illegal 
Edicts, impoſed upon the SubjeRs to pay 
them; Yet is it poſhble an Army can 
continue any time to enſlave their own 
Country ? Can they reſiſt the Prayers, 
or the Curſes of their Fathers, Brothers, 
Wives, Mothers, Siſters, and of all Per- 
fons wherever they frequent? Upon 
this Account all the Greek Tyrants were 
of very ſhort Continuance ; who being 
| In chief Magiſtracy and Credit im their 
 - Commonwealths, by means of Soldier 

- and: 9afellites, ufurpedthe Soveraignty. 
| But 
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But did ever any of them, excepting Dio- 
ys, leave it to his Son? Who was dri- - 
ven out within leſs than a year after his 
Fathers death. Many Armiesof the Na- 
tives have dcſ{troyed Tyrannies: So the | 
Decemvirate was ruined at Rome, the Tare 
quins expelled betore that: Our own 
Country has been a Stage, even 1n our 
time, where this Tragedy has been ſuf- 
ficiently ated ; for the Army, after the 


: War was done, fearing the Monarchy 


{ſhould be reſtored again, -held Councils, 
got Agitators 3 and though there were 
often very ſevere Executions upon the 
Ring-lcaders, did at length, by their per- 
ſeverance, neceſſitate their Officers to 
joyn with them (having manygood Head» 
pieces of the Party to adviſe them); and 
ſo broke all Treaties. ' And the Parlia- | 
ment too, adhering to a ſmall Party of 


them who conſented to lay alide Kingly 


Government, and afterwards drove them 
away too, fearing they would continue to 
Govern in Oligarchy. I am far from ap- 
proving this way they uſed, 1n which they 
broke all Laws, Divine and Humane, Po» 
Iitical and Moral: But I urge it only to 
ſhew how eaſily an Army of Natives 1s 
R 3 to 
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to be deluded with the Name of Liberty, 
and brought to pull down any thing 
which their Ring-leaders tell them tends 
to enflaving their Country. *Tis true, 
this Army was afterwards cheated by 
theirGeneral:; who without thetr Know- 
ledge, much leſs Conſent, one Morning, 
ſuddenly made himſclf Tyrant of his 
Country. It as trae, that their Reputa- 
tion ( not their Arms) ſupported him in 
that State for ſome time ; but it is certain 
that they did very often, and to the laſt, 
refuſe to be inſtrumental to levy Moneys, 
though for their own pay: and fo he, a- 
gainſt hisWill, was fain to call from time 
to time Parliamentary Conventions. And 
it is molt certain that he did, in the Sick- 
neſs of which he died, often complain 
that his Army would not go a ſtep farther 
with him: and, de fa&o, ſome Months 
after his death, they did dethrone his 
Son, and reſtore the Remainder of the 
old Parliament, upon promiſe made to 
them in ſecret {by the Demogogues of 
that Aſſembly ) that a Commonwealth 
ſhould be ſpeedily framed and(ertled. 
 NoblePen.Sir,lamfſatisficd that an Army 
raiſed here on a ſudden, and which _ 
aw 
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law an Enemy, could 'not be brought to | 
act ſuch high things for the Ruin of their 
own Government ; nor poſtibly, would 
be any way able to reſiſt the Fury and In- 
ſurreCtion of the people. But what ſay you 
of a Forreign Army, raiſed by your King 
abroad, and brought over, whoſe Officers 
and Soldiers ſhall have no Acquaintance 
or Relations among(t the people here? 
Eng. Gent. All Forces of that kind muſt 
be either Auxiliartes or Mercenaries : 
Auxiliaries are ſuch as are {cot by ſome 
Neighbour Prince or State, with their 
own Colours, and paid by themſelves: 
_ though poſſibly, the Prince who demands 
them may furniſh the Money. Theſe 
uſually return home again, when the oc- 
calion, for which they were demanded, 
1s Over: But whether they do or not, if - 
they be not mixed and over-ballanced 
with Forces, which depend upon the 
Prince who calls them, but that the whole 
Weight and power lics in tkem, they will 
certainly, firſt or Jaſt, ſcize that Country 
for their own Soveraign. And as for 
Mercenaries, they muſt be raifed ('tis _ 
true) with the Money of the Prince who 


needs them, but by the Authority and } 
"0 Credit * 
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Credit of ſome Great Perſons who are to 
Lead and Command them : And theſe, in 
all Occaſions, have made their own Com- 
' manderPrincezas F.Sforzz at Milan drove 
out by this trick the Viſconti , ancient 
Dukes of that State; and the Mamalukes 
in Egypt made themſclves a' Military 
Commonwealth. So that the way of an 
Army here would either be no Remedy 
at all, or one very much worſe than the 
Diſeaſe to the Prince himſelf. 

Noble Ven. Well Sir, I begin to be of 
Opinion, that any thing the King can 
grant the Parliament (eſpecially ſuch a 
Parliament as this is, which conſiſts of 
Men of very great Eſtates, and ſo can 
have no intereſt to deſire Troubles) will 
not be ſo inconvenient to him, as to en- 
deavour to break the Government by 
force, But why may he not, for this 
time, by ſoothing them, and offerm 
them great Alliances abroad for the: Inte- 
reſt of England, and ballancing Matters 
in Exrope more eaven than they have 
been; and, in fine, by offering them a 
War with the French, to which Nation 
they have ſo great a hatred; lay them 
afleep, and get good ſtore of mon and 

aVc 
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ſtave off this ſevere Cure you ſpeak of, 
at leaſt, for ſome time longer ? 
Eng. Gent. There has been ſomething 
of this done too lately ; and there is a 
Gentleman lies in the Tower, who t to 
anſwer for it. But you may pleaſe to 
underſtand, that there is ſcarce any a- 
monglt the middle fort of People, much 
leſs within the Walls of the Houſe of 
Commons, who do not perfealy know, 
that we can have no Alliance with any 
Nation in the World that will ſignifie any 
thing to them, or toour ſelves, till our 
Government be redreſled and new model- 
led. And therefore, though there were 
an Army Landed in this I{land, yet that 
we muſt begin there, before we are fit. 
to repulſe them, or defend our ſelves. 
And the fear andſenſe of this People uni- 
verſally is, that if we ſhould have any 
War, either for our own Concerns, or 
for thoſe of our Allies, whilſt Matters re- 
main as they do at home , it would cer- 
tainly come to this paſs, that either be- 
ing beaten, we (ſhould ſubject this King- 
dom to an Invaſion, at a time when we 
are 1n a very ill conditionto repel! it ; or 
elſe, if we were Victorious, that our 
Ag: = * Cour- 
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Conrtiers and Counſellors iz fragrante( or 
as the French cry, d'emble),would employ 
that Mettle and good Fortuneto try ſome 
ſuch Concluſions at home 3s we have been 
diſcourling of. And therefore, ifany War 
ſhould be undertaken without Parliament, 
you ſhould ſce the People rejoyce as much 
at any diſaſter cur Forces ſhould receive, 
as they did when the Scots {cized the four 
Northern Countics in 16239. Or before 
that, when we were beaten at the {le of 
Rhee, or when we had any Loſs in the. 
laſt War with Holand. And this Joy is 
not ſo unnatural as it may ſcem to thoſc 
who do not conſider the Cauſe of it ; 
which 1s the breach of our old Govern- 
ment, and .the neceſlity our Governors 
are under to make ſome new <experi- 
ments: And the fear we are in, that any 
Proſperity may make them able to try 
them, either with Effect, or at leaſt with 
Impunity. Which Conlideration made 
a Court-Droll fay lately to His Majeſty, 
'({ who ſeemed to wonder why his ſubjects 
hated the French ſo much ); Sir, it is be- 
| Eauſe you love them, and eſpoulſe their 
Intereſt: And if you would diſcover this 
Truth clearly, you may pleaſe to =—_ 
ar 
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War with the King of France; andthen : 
you ſhall ſee, that this People will not . 
only love them, take their parts, and. 
wiſh them Succeſs ; but will exceedingly © 
rejoyce when they are Victorious in (ink- 
0g your Ships, or defeating your Forces. 
And this 1s ſufficient to anſwer your Pro- 
poſal for Alliances abroad, and for a War 
with France. Beſides this (to wind all 
up in a Word) it 1s not to be 1magined, 
that ſo good and wiſe a Prince as we have. 
at this time thould ever be induced (when 
he comes to underſtands perfectly his own 
Condition) to let his own Ictereſt (grant- 
ing his Power to beſo, which is very. 
falſe) conteſt with the Safety and Preſer- 
vation of his People, for which only it. 
was given him; or that he will be any 
way tenacious of ſuch Prerogatives, as - 
now, by a natural Revolutionot Political 
Circumſtances, are ſo far from continu- 
ing uſeful to his Governing the People, 
that they are the only Remore and Ob- 
ſtacle of all Government, Settlement and 
Order. For His Majeſty muſt needs. 
know, that all Forms of regulating Man- 
kind under Laws were ordained by God 
and Man,for the Happineſsand Security ok 
| the 
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{ the Governed,and not for the Intereſt and 
Greatnefs of thoſe who rule ; unleſs where 
-there is Melior Natura in the Caſe.So God 
| Governs Man for his own Glory only, 
{ and Men Reignover Beaſts for their own 
| Ule and Service; and where an Abſolute 
Prince rules over his own Servants whom 
| he feeds and pays (as we have ſaid), or 
{the Maſtcr of a great and numerous Fa- 
Emily Governs his Houſhold 3 they are 
| both bound by the Law of God and Na- 
E ture, and by their own Intereſt, to do 
E them Juſtice, and not 1»ſevire or Tyra- 
F nize over them, rffore than the neceſlity 
| of preſerving their Empire and Authori- 
| ty requires. 
| Dog. But Sir, conſidering the difficul- 
ty which will be found in the King, and 
poſſibly in the Parliament too, to come 
up to ſo great. an alteration at the firſt, 
| and the danger that may happen by our 
| remaining long in this unſetled Condi- 
| tion, which does hourly expoſe us to tm- 
\numerable hazards, both at home, and 
I from abroad; why may we not begin, 
| and lay the Foundation now, by remov- 
ing all His Majeſty's prefent Council by 
L Parliament; which is no new thing, but 
| hath 
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hath been often pfaCtiſed in many Kings 
Reigns ? 

ng. Gent. Firſt, the Counci), that 1s, 
the Privy Council which you mean, 1s 
no part of our Government, as we may 
have occaſion to ſhew hereafter ; nor 1s 
the King obliged by any Fundamental 
Law, or by any AC of Parliament to 
hearken to their Advice, or ſo much as to ' 
ask it; and if you ſhould make one on -.., 
purpoſe, beſides that it would not be ſo 
cffetual as what we may propoſe, it 
would be full as hard to go down either . 
with King or Parliament. But beſides all 
this, you would fee ſome of theſe Coun- 
ſellours ſonominated by Parliament, per- 
haps prove honeſt, and then they would 
be forced towithdraw as ſome lately did, 
becauſe they found, I ſuppoſe, that till . 
the Adminiſtration be alter'd, it 1s im- 
poſſible that their Councils can be im- 
braced, or any thing be acted by them 
which may tend to the good of their | 
Country; thoſe who have not fo great 
a ſence of Honour and Integrity, will 
be preſently corrupted by their own In- 
tereſt, whilſt the Prince is left in poſſeſſi« 


on of all thoſe baits and means to anſwer 
ſuch 
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ſuch Mens eftpeRations : It being moſt 
certain, that if you havea muſty Veſſel, 
and by conſequence : diſlike the Beer which 
comes out of it, and draw it out, cauſing 
the Barrel to be immediately fill'd with 
good and ſound Liquor, it 1s certain by ex- 
perience, that both your new Drink,and 
all that ever you ſhall put into the Cask, 
till it be raken 1n pieces.and the Pipes (ba- 
ved, and new model'd, wil] be full as 

muſty, and unſfavoury as the tirſt which 
you found fault with. 

Noble Ven. Now, Sir, I think we are 
at an end of our Queſtions, and I for my 
part am convinced, that as the King can- 
not better himſelf any way by falling out 

with his people at this time, fo that his 
g00tIneſs and wiſdom 1s ſuch, that he will 
rather chuſe to imitate the moſt glorious 
and generous of his predeceſſors, as Ed- 
ward the Firſt, and Edward the Third, 
. than thoſe who were of leſs worth 
and more unfortunate, as Edward the 
Second, and Richard the Second. And 
therefore we are now ready to hear 
what you would think fit to ask of ſo 
£xcellent a Prince. 
Exg. Gert. I never undertook to beſo 
Pre- 
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preſumptuous ; there 1s a Parliament to 
lic ſpeedily, and certainly they are the fit- 
teſt every way to ſearch into ſuch mat- 
ters; and to anticipate their wiſdom 
would be unreaſonable, and might give 
them juſt oftence. 2ut becauſe all thistit- 
tle tattle may not go for nothing, I ſhall 
preſume to give you my thoughts, how 
the Cure muſt be wrought, without de- 
{cending to particulars. The Cauſe Im- 
mediate (as we have ſaid) of our Diſeaſe, 
is the 1nexecution of our Laws; and itis 
moſt true, that when that is alter'd for 
the better, and that all our Laws are duly 
executed, we are in health ; for as we can 
never have the entire benefit of them, till 
our Government is upon a right Baſis; ſo 
whenever we enjoy this happineſs, to 
have the full benefit of thoſe Conſtituti-- 
ons, which were made by our Anceſtors: 
for our ſafe and orderly living, our Go- 
vernment is upon a right Baſis; therefore” 
we mult enquire into the Cauſe-why our 
Laws are not executed, & when'you have : 
found and taken away that Cauſe, all is 
well, The Cauſe can be no other 
than this, That the King is tald, and does 
believe, that moſtof thele great Charters 
or 
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or Rights of the people,of which we now 
chiefly treat, are again(t his Majeſties In- 
tereſt, though this be very falſe ( as has 
been ſaid) yer we will not diſpute it at 
this time, but take 1t for granted, fo that 
the King having the Supreme execution 
of the Laws in his hand.cannot be reaſon- 
ably tuppoſcd to be willing to execute 
them whenever he can chuſe whether he 
will doit or no ; it being natural for eve- 
ry man not to do any thing againſt his 
own Intereſt when he can help it 5 now 
when you have thought well what it 
ſhould be that gives the King a Liberty 
to chuſe whether any part of the Law 
ſhall be currant or no, you will find that 
it 15the great Power the King enjoys in 
the Government ; when the Parliament 
hath diſcovered this, they will no doubt 
demand of his Majeſty an abatement of 
his Royal Prerogative in thoſe matters 
only which concern our enjoyment of 
our All, that is our Lives, Liberties and 
Eſtates, and leave his Royal Power entire 

and untoucht 1n all theother branches of 

it; when this is done, we ſhall be as if 
ſome great Heroe had performed the ad- 
venture of diſſolving the Inchantment 
| WC 
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we have been under ſomany years. And ' 
all our Statutes from the higheſt to the 
loweſt, from Magna Charta to that for 
burying in Woollen, will be current, and 
we fha)l neither fear the bringing in Po- 
pery, nor Arbitrary Power 1n the Inter- 
vals of Parliament, neither will there be 
any Diſſentionsin them ; all Cauſes of Fa- 
Ctions between the Country and Court- 
party being entirely aboliſht ; ſo that the 
People thall have no reafon to diſtruſt 
their Prince, nor he them. 

DoF. You make us a fine Golden Age ; . 
bur after all this, will you not be pleaſed 
to ſhew us a ſmall proſpect of this Canaer, 
or Country of re{t; will you not vouch» 
ſafe to particularize a little what Powers 
there are in the King, which you would 
bave diſcontinued? would you haveſuch 
Prerogatives aboliſhed, or placed elfe- ' 
where ? 

Eng. Gent. There can be no Govern- 
ment if they be aboliſhed. But I will not 
be like a Man who refuſes to ſing amongſt 
his Friends at their entreaty, becauſe he 
has an ill Voice; I will rather ſuffer my 
ſelf to be laught at by you in delivering 
my ſmall Judgment in this Matter, but 
ſtill 
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ſtill with this protcſtation, that I do be- 
lheve that an Iofinity of Men better qua- 
Iifed than my ſelf for ſuch ſublime Mat- 
ters, and much more the Houſe of Com- 
mons, who repreſent the Wiſdom as wel! 
as the Power of this Kingdom, may find 
Out a far better way, than my poor parts 
and Capacity can {ugge{t. The powers 
then which now being in the Crown do 
hinder the execution of our Laws, and 
prevent by conſequence our happineſs 
and ſettlement, are four ; The abſolute 
power of making War and peacc, Trea- 
ties and Alliances with all Nations 1a the 
World, by which means, by Ignorant 
Councellours,or Wicked Minilters, many 
of our former Kings have made Confede- 
rations and Wars, very contrary, and de- 
ſtructive to the Intereſt of” England, and 

. by the unfortunate management of them, 
have often put the Kingdom 1n-great ha- 
zard of Invaſion : Beſides that, as long as 
there is a diſtinction made between the 
Court-party and that of the Country, 
there will ever bea Jealoulie in the peo- 


make Alliances with powerful Prin- 


= think they can be fafeno other way ) 
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ces, 1n which there may be a ſecret Arti- 
cle by which thaſe Princes ſhall ſtipulate 
to aſſiſt them with Forces upon a ſhort 
warning to curb the Parliament, and poſ- 
libly to change the Government. And this 
apprehenſion in the People will be the 
leſs unreaſonable, becauſe Oliver Cromwel 
(the great Pattern of ſome of our Cours , 
riers ) is notorioully known to have In- 
ſerted an Article in his Treaty with Car- 
dinal Mazzarim, during this King of 
France's Minority, That he ſhould be af: 
ſiſted with ten thouſand Men from France 
upon occaſion to preſerve and defend him 
in his Uſurped Government, againſt His 
Majeſty that now 1is,or the People of Eg- 
land, or in fine, his own Army, whoſe re- 
volt he often feared. The Second great 
Prerogative the King enjoys, 1s the ſole 
Diſpoſal and Ordering of the Militia by 
Sea and Land, Railing Forces, Gariſon» }: 
ing and Fortifying places, Setting ouſt * 
Ships of War, fo faras hecan do all this +4 
without putiing Taxations upon the Peo- 
ple; and this nor only 1n the Intervals of 
Parliamcat,but even during their Sefton ; 


ſo that they cannot raiſe the —_ 
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of the Country or City to Guard them- 
ſelves, or ſecure the Peace of the King- 
dom. The third point is, That it is in 
His Majeſties Power to Nominate and - 
Appoint as he pleaſes, and for what time 
he thinks fit, all the Officers of the King- 
dom that are of Truſt or profit, both 
Civi], Military, and Ecclefiaſtical, (as they 
will be called) except where there is Ju | 
Patronatus; Theſe two laſt Powers may 
furniſh a Prince who will hearken to 11! 
defigning Councellours, with the means 
either of Invading the Government by 
Force, or by his Judges and other Crea- 
tures undermining it by Fraud ; Efpeci- 
ally by enjoying the Fourth Advantage, I] c 
which 1s the Laying out and Imploying, F ,; 
as he pleaſes, all the Publick Revenuesof 
the Crown or Kingdom, and that with-J , 
out having any regard ( except he thinks 
fic) to the neceſlity of the Navy, or any | 1, 
other thing that concerns the Safety off 
the Publick. So that all theſe Fourgreat 6, 
Powers, as thingsnow ſtand, may be ad- 
operated at any time, as well to deſtroy ſj 
and ruine the good Order and Governe 
ment of the State, as to preſerve and ſup- 
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port it, as they ought to do. 

. Neb. Ven. But it you diveſt the King 
of theſe Powers, will you have the Par- 
lament fit always to Govern theſe Mat- 
ters? | * 

Eng. Gent. Sir, I would not diveſtthe 
King of them, much leſs would I have 
the Parliament aſſume them, or perpetu- 
ate their Sitting: They are a Body more 
fitted to make Laws, arid puniſh the 
Breakers of them, than to execute them. 
I would have them therefore petition His 
Majeſty by way of Bill, that he will 
pleaſe to exerciſe theſe four great Magzna- 
lia of Government, with the Conſent of 
tour ſeveral Councils tobe appointed for 
that end, and not otherwiſe; that 1s, 
with the Conſent of the Major part of 
them, if any of them diflent. In all 
which Councils His Majeſty, or who 
he pleaſes to appoint, ſhall preſide; the 
Councils to be named 1n Parliament 3 
firſt all the number, and every Year af- 
terwards a third part: So each Year a 
third part ſhall goout, and a Recruit-of 
an equal number comein: And 1n three 


Years they ſhall be all new, and no Per- 
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ſon to come into that Counci), or any 
other of the four, till he have kept out 
of any of them fullthree Years, being as 
long as he was in. And thisI learnt from 
your ©uarantia*s at Venice : and the Uſe 
1s excellent ; for being in ſuch a Circula- 
tion, and ſure to have their intervals of 
Power, they will neither grow ſo info- 
lent as to brave their King, nor will the 
Prince have any occaſ1onto corrupt them, 
although hehad the means to doit, which 
in this new Model he cannot have. 
Theſe Men in their ſeveral Councils 
ſhould have no other inſtructions, but to 
diſpoſe of all things, and a@ in their ſe- 
veral Charges, for the Intereſt and Glory 
of England ;, and ſhall be Anſwerableto 
Parliament, from time to time, for any 
malicious or adviſed Miſdemeanor: only 
that Council which manages the Publick 
Revenue, ſhall ( beſides, a very copious 
and Honourable Revenue which ſhall be 
left to His Majeſty's diſpoſal for his own 
Entertainment, as belongs to the Splen- 
dor and Majeſty of the Government ) 
have Inſtructions to ſerve His Majeſty 
(if he pleaſes to command them, and not 
other- 
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otherwiſe) in the regulating and order- 
ing his Oeconomy and Houſhold ; andif 
they ſhall ſee it neceſlary, for extraordi- 
nary Occaſions of treating Foreign Prin- 
ces and Ambaſſadors, or Preſenting them, 
and the like Oſtencation of Greatne(s; to 
conſent with His Majeſty moderately to 
charge the Revenue to that end. [I vert- 
ly believe that this Expedient 1s much 
more effe&ual than either the Fuſtitia of 
Aragon was, or the Ephores of Sparta : 
Who being to check the King almoſt in 
every thing, without having any ſhare 
in his Councils, or underſtanding them, 
could not chuſe but make a ſullen poſture 
of Afﬀairs; whereas theſe both ſeem, and 
really are the King's Miniſters, only ob- 
liged by Parliament to a& faithfully and 
honeſtly ; to which, even without that, -} 
all other'Councellors are bound by Oath. * 
As for the other Council, now called the 
Privy Council, the King may ſtill pleaſe 
to continue to nominate them at his plea- 
ſure, ſo they a& nothing 1n any of the 
Matters properly within the Juriſdiction 
of thefe four Councils, but meddle with 
the Afﬀairs of Merchants, Plantations, 
S 3 Charters, 
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Charters, and other Matters, to which the 
Regal Power extendeth. And provided 
that His Majeſty call none of the Perſons 
employed in theſe other 'four Councils 
during theirbeing ſo, nor that this Coun- 
cil doany way intermeddle with any Af- 
fairs, Criminal or Civil, which are to be 
decided by Law, and do belong to the 
Juriſdictions of other Courts or Magi- 
ftratesy they being no eſtabliſhed -Judi- 
catory, or Congregation, which either 
our Government or Laws do 'take notice 
of (as was ſaid before) but Perſons con- 
gregated by the King, as his Friends and 
faithful Subjects, to give him their Opi- 
nion in the Execution of his Regal Office. 
As for Example, the King does exerciſe, 


& at this time, a Negative Voice as to Bills 


; preſented to him by the Parliament, 
which he claims by Right 3 no Man ever 
_ faid that the Privy Council had a Nega- 
tive Voice; yet former Kings did not only 
ask their Advice as to the paſſing or not 
paſſing of ſuch Bills, but often decided 
the Matter by their Votesz which, ak 
though 1t bea high Preſumprion 1n then), 
when they 1 venture to give him Council 
"> -- + es CON- 
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contrary.to what is given him by his grea- 
teſt Council, yet never any of them have 
been queſtioned for it; being looked up- 
on as private Men, who ſpeak according 
to the beſt of their Cunning, and ſuch as 
have no publick Capacity ar all. But if 
this be not ſo, and that this Council have 
ſome Foundation in Law, and ſome pub- 
lick Capacity, I wiſh in this new Settle- 
ment it may be made otherwiſe, and that 
His Majeſty pleaſe to take their Counſel 
in private; but ſummon no Perſons to 
appear before them; muchleſs give them 
Authority to ſend for in Cuſtody, or Im- 
priſon any Subject, which may as well 
be done by the Judges and Magiſtrates 3 
who, if Secrecy be required, may as well . 
be Sworn to Secrecy as theſe Gentlemen 3 
and [ believe can keep Counſel as well, 
and give it too. 
| Noble Ven. But would you have none 
to manage State-Affairs, none Impriſoned 
for ſecret Conſpiracies, and kept till they 
can be fully diſcovered 2 you have made 
an Act here lately about Impriſonments, 
that every Perſon (hall have his Habeas 
Cerps,, I think you call it: ſo that no 
Sd 4 Man, _ 
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Man, for what occaſion ſoever , can lie 
in Priſon above a Night, but the Cauſe 
mult be revealed, though there be great 
cauſe for the concealing it. 

Eng. Gent. This A& you mention, 
and a great many more which we have 
to the ſame purpole, that is, againſt Ille- 
gal Impriſonments, ſhews that for a long 
time the Power over Men's Perſons has 
been exerciſed ( under His Majeſty ). by 
ſuch as were very likely, rather to em- 
ploy it 1]] than well ; (that is) would ra- 
ther Impriſon ten Men for Honourable 
Actions ; ſuch as (tanding for the People's 
Rights in Parliament, refufing to pay II- 
legal Taxes, and the likez than one for 
projecting and inventing Illegal Mono- 
polies, or any other kind of oppreſiing 
the People. This made firſt Magna Char- 
ta, then the Petition of Right, and divers 
other Afs belides this laſt, take that 
Power quite away, and make the Law 

and the Judges the only Diſpoſers of the 
Liberties of our Perſons. And it may be, 
when the Parliament ſhall ſee the Fruit 
_ of. this Alteration we are now diſcour- 
+ Lag of, and that State- Affairs are 1n bet- 
ter 


ter hands, they may think fit to provide 
that a Return, or Warrant of Impriſon- 
ment from one of theſe Four Councils 
(which I ſuppoſe will have a Power of. 
Commitment given them, as to Perſons 
appearing Delinquents before them ) 
wherein it ſhall be expreſſed, That if the 
Publick is like to ſuffer or be defrauded, 
if the Matter be immediately divulged 3 
I ſay in this Caſe, the Parhament may”. 
pleaſe to make it Lawful for the Judge 
to delay the Bailing of him for ſome . 
{mall time, becauſe it is not to be judg- | 
ed, that theſe Councellours ſo choſen,and 
ſo 1n{trufted, and to continue ſo fmall a 
time, will uſe this Power ill ; efpectally 
being accountable for any abuſing of it - 
to the next Parliament. And I ſuppoſe. 
the Parliament, amongſt other Proviſions 3 
mn this behalf, will require that there : 
ſhall be a Regiſter kept of all the Votes 
of theſe ſeveral Councils, with the names 
as well of thoſe who conſented, as of 
ſuch who diſſented: And asto the former 
part of your Queſtion, whether I would 
have none to manage State Afﬀairs ; 1 
think there are very few State Aﬀeiry 
that 
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that donot concern either Peace and War, 
and Treaties abroad , the management 
of the Arms, Militia, and poſſe Comita- 
\ fat home; the management of all the 
Publick Moneys, and the Election of 
all Officers whatſoever ; the other parts, 
of State Afﬀairs, which are Making and 
-Repealing of Laws,puniſhing high Crimes 
againſt the State, with Levying and Pro- 
portioning all manner of Impofitions up- 
- on the People, thisis reſerved tothe Par- 
ltament it (ſelf; and the Execution of all 
Laws to the Judges, and Magiſtrates ; 
' And Ican think of no other Afﬀairs of 
State than theſe. 
| Dog. Do you intend that the Council 
for chuſing Officers ſhall Ele&t them of 
the King's Houſhold, that is, his Menial 
Servants ? 
_- Eng. Gent. No, that were unreaſon- 
*able, except any of them have any Juriſ- 
:diction in the Kingdom, or any place or 
preheminence 1n Parliament annexed to 
ſuch Offices but in theſe things which con- 
cern the powers and Juriſditions of theſe 
ſeveral Councils (wherein, [2 guardia del- 
ba laberta, as Machiavil calls it, is now 
co 
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to be placed) I ſhall not perſume to ſay } 
any thing, but aſſure your ſelf, if ever it 
come to that, it will be very well di- 
geſted in Parliament, they being very | 
good at contriving ſuch Matters, and 
making them practicable, as well as at 
performing all other Matters that con- 
cern. the Intereſt and greatneſs ,of the 
Kingdom. 
 Do8. I have thought that the Ephorez * 
of Sparta were an admirable Magiſtracy, W 
not only for the Intereſt of the People, W 
but likewiſe for the preſervation of the 
authority of the Kings, and of theirlives W 
too; for Plutarch obſerves that the Ci- | 
ties of Meſene and Argos had the ſame MW 
Government with Lacedemor, and yet for M 
want of ereCting ſuch an Authority as-W 
was in the Ephores, they were not only 
perpetually in brofls amonglt themſelves, M 
and for that reaſon ever beaten by their 
Enemies, whereas the Spartans were al- 
ways victorious, but even their Kings 
were the moſt miſerable of Men, being M 
often call'd in queſtion Judicially, and ſo 
Joſt their Lives, and many of them mur- 
dered by InſurreQions of the People : 
OE: And W 
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| And at laſt in both theſe Cities, the Kings 
; were driven out, their Families extirpa- 
.ted, the Territory new divided, and the 
' Goverament turn'd into a Democracy. 
And I ever thought that this expedient 
you propole ( for I have heard you dif- 
courſe of it often before now ) would 
prove a more ſafe, and a more noble re- 
formation than the Inſtitution of the E- 
pbores was,and that a Prince who isa lover 
of his Country, who is Gracious, Wiſe 
and Juſt, { ſuch a one as it has pleaſed 
God to fend us at this time ) ſhall be ten 
times more abſolute when this Regulation 
is made, than ever he was or could be be- 
fore; and that whatſoever he propoſes in 
any of theſe Councils will be received as 
a Law, nay, as an Oracle : And on the o- 
her ſide, 11] and weak Princes ſhall have 
'no poſlibility of corrupting Men, or do- 
zag either themſclves or their People any 
kind of harm or miſchief : But have you 
done now e 

 Exg. Gent. No, Sir, when this Pro- 
vition 1s made for the Execution of the 
aws, (which I think very eftectual, not 
T0 fay Infallible ) although it 1s not to be 
doubted, 
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doubted, butthat there will be fromtimeg 
to time many excellent Laws Enacted 3 
yet twol would have paſſed immediately, ' 
the one concerning the whole Regulation :; 
of the Elections to Parliament, which we 
reed very much, and no doubt but it will . 
be well done; that part of it which isne- - 
ceilary to go hand 1n hand with our Settle» 
ment, and which indeed muſt be part of 
It, 1s, that a Parliament be Elected eyery ! 
year at a certain day, and that without MW 
any Writ or Summons, the People Meet- 
10g of courſe at the time appointed inthe - 
uſual place (as they do in Pariſhes at the W 
Church- Houſe to chule Officers) and that *? 
the Sheritis be there ready to preſide and M 
to certifie the Election. And that the Par- WW 
Itament ſo Choſen ſhall Meet at the time. 
appointed, and Sit and Adjuorn as their MW 
buſineſs is more or lefs urgent ; But (lk 
ſerting yet a time for their coming toge- 
ther again 3 but if there ſhall be a necefliry'if 
( by reaſon of Invaſion or ſome other M 
Cauſe) for their Aſſembling ſooner, ther 
the King to Call the Councellorsof theſe 
Four Councelsall together, and with the 
conſent of the major part of them, inti- W 
mate 


| 
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mate their Meeting ſooner z but when 
| theday daycomes for the Annual Meeting 
of Another Parliament, they muſt be un- 
 derſtood to be Diſſolved in Law, with- 
out any other Ceremony, and the. new 
——— tz pl _ ' © 
Do8. I would have this conſidered too, 
and provided for, That no EleCtion ſhould 
be made of any perſon who had not the 
| . majority of- the Electors preſent to Vote 
for him; ſo the Writ orders it, and ſo 
' Reaſon dictates 3 for elſe, how can he be 
- ſaid to repreſent the County, if not a 
fifth part have conſented to his choice, as 
'- happens ſometimes,.and may do oftener ? 
| for where ſeven or eight ſtand for one 
vacant-place, as Ihave know in our laſt 
; Long Parliament, where the Votes be- 
ing ſet in Columns, he who has had moſt 
Votes, has not exceeded four hundred of 
\ above two thouſand who were preſent. 
Noble Ven. This is a ſtrange way ; I 
thought you bad put every Man by him- 
' {eIf,as we do in our Government, and as[ 
underſtood they do in the Houſe of Com- 
' mons, when there is any nomination, 
and then, if he has not the major parr, 
he is rejected. | _ 
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Eng. Gent. This is very Material, and 

indeed Efſentialz but I make no daubt, 
but if this Proje& ſhould come in play in 
Parliament, this and all other particu- 
lars ( which would be both needleſs and 
tedious to diſcourſe of here) will be well 
and effeually provided for. The next 
AQ I would have paſſed, ſhould be con- : 
cerning the Houſe of Peers, that as I take 
it for granted, that there will be a Clauſe 
in the Bill concerning Elections, that no MW 
new Boroughs ſhall be enabled to ſend MW 
Members to Parliament, except they ſhall MW 
be capacitated thereunto by an Act; ſo it 
being of the ſame neceſſity as to the Li» 
berty of Parliament, that the Peers (who 
doand muſt enjoy both a Negative and "WM 
Deliberative Voice in all Parliamentary, WM 
Tranſattions, except what concern Le- M 
vying of Money Originally ) be exemp- MW 
ted trom depending abſolutely upon the MW 
Prince, and that therefore it be declared MW 
by A&, for the futnre, that no Peer ſhalt MW 
be made but by AG of Parliament, and W 
then that it be Hereditary in his Male M 
Line. - 
Noble Ven, T am not yet fully ſatisfied M 
hbow{W 
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how you can order your Matters con- 
. cefning this Houſe of Peers, nor dol fee 
how the Conteſts between the Houſe of 
Commons and them, can be {o laid aſleep 
but that they willariſeagain: Beſides the 
Houſe of Commons mult neceſlarily be 
extreamly concerned to find the Houle of 
Peers, which conli(ts of private perſons, 
* though very great and honourable ones, 
in an Inſtant daſh all that they have been 
ſolong hammering for the good of all the 
| People of England whom they repreſent ; 
' were it not better now, you are upon fo 
great alterations, to make an Annual E- 
* JeQive Senate, or art leaſt one whereia 
- the Members ſhould be but for Life, and 
- not Hereditary. 

' . Eng. Gent. By no means, Sir, the leſs 
| change the better, and in this Caſe the 
| Metaphyſical Maxime 1s more true than 
| In any, viz. Entia non ſunt multiplicanda 
e neceſſitate; for great alterations fright 
Men, and puzzle them, and there is no 
need of it at all inthis Caſe. I have told 
| you before, that there is aneceſlity of a 
. Senate, and how ſhort this Government 
would be without it,and how confuſed in 
the 
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the mean time ; the Roman Senate was He- 
reditaty amongſt the Patricii, except the 
Cenſor left > of them otit of the R6]! 
during his Magiſtracy , for ſome vety- 
oreat afd ſcandalous offence 3 atid in 
that caſe too there was an Appeal t6 the 
People, as in 4)! other Cauſes, Witneſs 
the Caſe of Lucizs ©jintivs atid thi- 
ay others. To ſhew that there can be no 
need of ſuch a change here as you ſpeak 
of, you may pleaſe ro conſider, that all 
differences betweet! the ſevetal patts of 
any Government, cottie upon the accoutſt 
of Intereſt; now when this Settlemetitis 
made, the Houſe of Peers, and the H6bfe 
of Commons, can have no lIntetelt todifs 
ſent 3 For astoallthings of ptivate lfite- - 
reſt, that is, the Rights of Peers, both 
during the fitting of Parliaments, and th 
the Intervals, is left to their own Houſe 
to judge of, as it isto the Houſe of Cbiti- | 
m6hsto judge of their own Priviledits z 
And as for the cotiteſt of the Peers -Juril- 
dictivti asto Apptals from Courts of Equi- 
ty; Belides that I Would have that [et- 
kd int the Att which (hould paſs concetn- 
I ing 
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ing the Lords Houſe ; I believe it will 
never happein more, when the Govern- 
ment is upon a right Foundation; it ha- 
ving been hitherto fomented by two dit- 
ferent Parties, the Court-party ſometimes 
blowing up that difierence to break the 
Seſſion, leit ſome good Bills for the Peo- 
ple ſhould paſs, or that the King by re- 
5xing them, might diſcontent his Peo- 
ple; to avoid which Dilemma, there 
needed no more, but to procure ſome 
perſon to proſecute his Appeal before the 
Lords ; ſome honeſt Patriots afterwards 
- poſſibly might aſe the ſame policy 
which they learnt from the Courtiers, to 
quaſh ſome Bill very deſtructive, in which 
they were out-voted in th# Commons 
Houſe ; otherwiſe it 1s ſo far from the 
Intereſt of the Commons to hinder Ap- 
peals from Courts of Equity, that there 
1s none among(t them, but know we are 
almoſt deſtroyed for want of it: And 
when they have conſidered well, and 
that ſome ſuch Reformation as this ſhall 
take phace; they will find that it can ne- 
yer be placed in a more honourable and 
un- 
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unbyagd Judicatory than this; And I 
could wilh that even in the Intermiſ(- 
fion of Parliamentary Scflions, the whole 
Peerage of Ergland, as many of themas 
can conveniently be in Town, may fit 
in their Judicial Capacities, and heat 
Appeals in Equity, as well as Judge up- 
on Writs of Errour. Now as fo your 
other Obje&tion ( which is indeed of _ 
great weight ) that the Houſe of Com- 
mons muſt needs take 1t ill, that the 
Lords ſhould fruſtrate their endeavours 
for the Peoples good by their Negative 5 
If you conſider one —_ the force 
of this Objetion will vaniſh; which is, 
That when this new Conſtitution ſhall 


be admitted, the Lords cannot have a- | 


ny Intereſt or temptation to differ with 
the Commons, in any thing wherein the 
Publick good is concerned, but are ob- 
liged by all the ties in the World, to 
run the ſame courſe and fortune with 
the Commons, their Intereſt being ex- 
atly the ſame 3 ſo that 1f there be any 
diſlenting upon Bills between the two 


Houſes, when each of them ball think 
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their own Expedient conduces moſt to 
the advantage of the Publick ; this dif- 
ference will ever be decided by right 
reaſon at Conferences; And the Lords 
may as well convince the Commons, as 
be convinced by them ; and theſe con- 
teſts are and ever will be of admira- 
ble uſe and benefit to the Commonwealth: 
the reaſon why it is otherwiſe now, and 
that the Houſe of Peers is made uſe 
of to hinder many Bills from paſſing, 
that arc ſuppoſed to be for the eaſe of 
the People, is, that the great Counſel- 
lors and Officers which fit 1a that Houſe, 
do ſuggeſt ( whether true or falſe ) that 
it is againſt his Majeſties Will and Inte- 
reſt that ſuch an AC ſhould paſs, where- 
upon it has found Obſtruction ; but here- 
after if our expedient take place it can- 
not be fo, firſt, becauſe our King himſelf 
cannot have any deſigns going ( as was 
proved before ) which ſhall make it his 
advantage to hinder any good intended 
his people, whoſe proſperity then will 
be his own. And then becauſe in a 
ſhort time , the Peers being made by 


Act 
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A@& of Parliament , will conſiſt of. the 
beſt Men of Erglard both for Parts and - 
Eſtates, and thoſe who are already made, 
if any of them have ſmall Eſtates, the 
King if he had the Intereſt, would not 
have the means to corrupt them, the 
Publick Moneys, and the great Offices 
being to be diſpenſed in another manner 
than formerly 3 ſo their Lordſhips will 
have no Motive in the World to ſteer 
their Vates and Councils, but their own 
Honour and Conſcience, and the preſer- 
vation and proſperity of their Country. 
So that it would be both needleſs and 
unjuſt to pretend any change of this 


T kind. . Beſides, this alteration 1n the ad- 

” | miniſtration of our Government being; 
© | propoſed to be done by the unanimous W 
© | conſent of King, Lords, and Commens, WW 
'f and not otherwiſe, it would be very pre- 


poſterous- ro believe, that the Peers 
would depoſe themſelves of their Here- . 
ditary Rights, and betake themſelves ' 

to the hopes of being Elefted; it istrue, MW 
they have loſt the Power they had over 
the Commons, but that has not been 
2. IN SS taken 
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taken from them by any Law, no more 
than it was given them by any ; but is 
fallen by the courſe of Nature, as has 
been ſhewn at large; But though they 
cannot lead the Commons by their Te- 
nures, as formerly, yet there is no reaſon 
or colour that they ſhould loſe their Co- 
ordination, which 1am ſure they have 
by Law, and by the Fundamental Con- 
ſiitution of the Government 3; and which 
1s ſo far from being prejudicial to a 
laſting Settlement (as was ſaid) that it in- 
finitely contributes to it, and prevents 
the Confufion which would deſtroy it. If 
I ſhould have propoſed any thing in this 
- Diſcourſe which ſhould have Intrench- 

' ed upon the Kipg's Heredita 1ght, 
' or that ſhould have hindred the Ma- 
jelty and Greatneſs of thele Kingdoms 
from being repreſented by his Royal Per- 
ſon, I ſhould have made your Story of 
the Capuchine Fryar very Applicable to 
me. 


Noblz Ven. Ice you have, not forgi- 
ven me that Novel yet 3 but pray give 
- me 
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me leave to ask you one Queſtion : Why 
do you make the EleQtion of Great Of- 
ficers, to be by a ſmall ſecret Council, 
that had been more proper for a Nume- 
rous atembly 5 as it is in moſt Com- 
monwealths ? 


Erg. Gent. It is ſo in Democracies,and 
was ſo 1n Sparta, and is done by your 
Great Council in Venice; but we are 
not making ſuch a kind of Government , 
but rectifying an ancient Monarchy, and 
giving the Prince ſome help in the Admi- 
niſtration of that great Branch of his 
Regality z beſides, it is ſufficient, that 
our Parliament chuſes theſe Councils, 
(that 1s always underſtood the Lords. 
and Commons, with the Kings Conſent) 


befides, it 15 poſlible, thar if ſucha Re- AM 


oulation as this come in Debate a- 
mong(t them, the Parliament will reſerve | 
to it ſc]lf the Approbation of the Great 1 
Officers, as Chancellor, Judges, General 


Officers of an Army, and the like; and | 


that ſuch ſhall not have a ſettlement in : 
thoſe Charges, till they are —_— 


T 4 


| : 
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ly allowed of; but may in the mean 
time exerciſe them. As to particulars, 
I fhall always refer you to what the Par- 
Jiament will judge fit to Order in the 
Caſe ; but if you have any thing to Qb- 
jet, or to ſhew in general, that ſome 
ſuch Regulation as this cannot beeffeCtu- 
al towards the putting our Diſtrafted 
Country into better Order: I (hall think 
my ſelf oblig'd to Anſwer you, if you 
can have Patience to hear me, and are 
not weary already; asyou may very well 


be. 


Noble Ver. I (hall certainly neyer be 
weary of ſuch Diſcourſe 3 howeyer I 
ſhall give you no further trouble in this 
matter; for I am very fully ſatisfied, that 
ſuch Reformation, if it could be com- 

po would not only Unite all Parties, 
; but make you very Flouriſhing at home, 
; and very Great abroad : but have you a- 
-” py hopes that ſuch a thing will ever come 
:. into Debate? what do the Parliaments 
' menſay to it ? 
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Erg. Gent. I never had any Diſtzourſe 
to this purpoſe, either with any Lard, * 
or Member of the Commons houſe, 0+ 
therwiſe than as poſſibly ſome of theſe 4 
Notions might fall in at Ordinary Cen- 
verſation: For I do not intend to In- : 
trench upon the Office of Gad, to teach : 
our Senatours Wildom. I have known / 
ſome men ſo full of their own Notians, ? 
that they went up and down ſputtering F 
them 1n every Mans Face they met ;. | 
ſome went to Great Men during our late | 
_ nay, to the King himſelf, to - 
er their Expedients from Revelation. 
Two Men I was acquainted with, of | 
and Fancy ; bur'yet ſo troubleſome at all 
Times, and in all Companies , ,that I 


which one had an Invention to reconcile | | 
have often been forced to repeat an Fx- . 
| 


differences in Religion ; the ather had a 
projet for a Bank of Lands to lye as a 
Security for ſumms of Money lent 5 
both theſe were Perſons of Great Parts: 
cellent Proverb of your Country : God * 
deliver me from a man that has but one 
buſineſs; and I aſſure you there is ne * 
Mans. } 
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* Mans Reputation that Ienvy leſs, than [ 
do that of ſuch Perſons; and therefore 
" you may pleaſe to believe that I have 
not imitated them 1n ſcattering thefe 
Notions, nor can I Propheſie whether a- 
ny ſuch Apprehentions as theſe will ever 
- "come into the Heads of thoſe men who 
+. are our true Phyſitians. But yet to an- 
- ſwer your Queſtion, and give you my 
 Conjccture ; I bclieve that we are not 
Ripe yet forany great Reform; not on- 
ly becauſe we arca very Debauch'd Peo- 
ple; 1 do not only mean that we are gi- 
| ven to Whoring, Drinking, Gaming 
and Idlenefs z but chiefly that we have 
a Politique Debauch, which is a neglect 
» of all things that concern the publick 
; welfare, and a (ctting up our own pri- 
rate Intereſt againſt it ; I ſay, this 1s 
not all, tor then the Polity of no Coun- 
try could be Redreſt : For every Com- 
F monwealth that 1s out of order, has e- 

ver all theſe Debauches we ſpeak of, as 
| Confequences of their looſe State. But 
there are two other Conliderations 

which induceme to fear that our Cure is 
| not 
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not yet near. The firſt is, becauſe moſt - .. 
of the Wiſe and Grave Men of this - 
Kingdom are very filent, and will not o- 
pen their Budget upon any terms: and 
although they diſlike the preſent Condi- © 
tion we are 1n as much as any Men, and 
ſee the Precipice 1t leads us to, yet will | 
never open their Mouths to preſcribe a 
Cure ; but being asked what they would : 
adviſe, give a ſhrug like your Country- * 
men, There was a very conſiderable © 
Gentleman as moſt in E-gland, both for 
Birth, Parts, and Eſtate, who being a 
Member of the Parliament that was cal- : 
led, 1640. continued all the War with 
them; and by his Wiſdom and Eloquence 
( which were both very great) promoted + 
very much their Afﬀairs. When the FaCtis -\ 
ons began between the Presbyters and In- : 
dependents, he joyned Cordially with 
the latter; ſo far as togive his Affirmative -. 
tothe Vote of No Addrefles ; that is, to 
an Order made in the Houſe of Commons, 
to ſend no more Meſlages to the King, # 
nor to receive any from him. Afﬀeer« * 
wards, when an Aflault was made upon. 


the 
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- the Houſe by the Army, and divers of 
- the M:mbzrs taken violently away, and 
F Secluded; he dilliking it (though he 
were none of them ) voluntarily abſent- 
ed himſelf, and continued retired ; being 
exceedingly averſe to a Democratical 
Governm?nt, which was then declared 
for, till Crowvelt $ Uſurpation 3 and be- 
: ing infinitely courted by oy abſolutely 
\ refuſed to accept of any Employment 
under him, or to give him the leaſt 
Counſel. When Cromw:! was dzad, and 
a Parliam2nt called by his Son, or rather 
| by the Army, the chief Okizersof which 
did, from th? bzginning, whiſper into 
the Ears of the Leading M2mbers, that 
if they could make an honeſt Govern- 
mnt, they ſhould be ſtood by (as the 
Word den was ) by the Army. This 
Gentleman, at that tim?, neither would 
- be Ele&:d into that Parhament, nor give 
the leaſt A1viceto any other Perſon chat 
was; but keot himſelf (till upon the Re- 
ferve. Inſonuch that it was generally 
| believed, that although he had everbeen 
o2-0Ite to the late King's romng to the 
&- Govern- 
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Government again, though upon Propo- | 
ſitions 3 yet = might ne after the * 
Reſtoration of His Majeſty that now is. * 
But that Apprehenſion appeared grouitd- * 
leſs when it came to the pinch : for be- F 
ing conſulted as an Orack by the theti | 
General Mozk, whether he ſhould re» 
ſtore the Monarchy again or no, would Þ 
make no Anſwer , nor give him the 
Advice ; and, de faFo, hath ever fince 
kept himſelf from Publick Buſineſs ; ab | 
though, upon the Baniſhment of thy 
| Lord of Clarendon, he was viſited by one } 
of the Greateſt Perſons in Ezglard, and - 
one in as much” Eſteem with His Ma 
as any whatſoever, and defiredro acceyl 
of ſome great Employment near the Kihy 5; 
which he abſolutely refuling, the fartte- 
Perſon, not a Stranger to him, but well } 
known by him, begged of him to give / 
his Advice how His Majeſty ( who defied 
nothing more than to utjite all his 
People together, and fepait the Breathts | 
which the Civil War had cauſed, nowiny 
Lord Clarendon was gone, who by hiy: 
Counſels kept thoſe Wounds open) tight 
perform 
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* perform that Honourable and Gracious 
* Work : but (till this Gentleman made his 
+ Excuſes. And, in ſhort, neither then, 
; Nor at any time before or after Cexcept- 
| 1ng when he fate in the Long Parliament 
of the Year 40.) neither during the di- 
ſtrated Times, nor ſince His Majeſty's 
+ Return, when they ſeemed more repo- 
ſed, would ever be brought, either by 
any private intimate Friend, or by any 
Perſon in Publick Employment, to give 
| the leaſt Judgment of our Affairs, or the 
| leaſt Counſel to mend them, though he 
. was not ſhye of declaring his diſlike of 
' Matters as they went. And yet this 
- Gentleman was not only by repute, and 
'. eſteem a wiſe Man, but was really ſo, as 
it appeared by his management of buſi- 
- neſs, and drawing Declarations, when 
| he was contented to a&t ;- as alſo by his 
* exceeding prudent managing of hisown 
Fortune, which was very great, and his 
honourable Living and providing for his 
"Family; his Daughters having been all 
| Marryed to the beſt Men in Ergland ; 

"and his Eldeſt Son to the moſt accompliſhe 
Lady 
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Lady 1n the World, I dare aſſure you, _ 
there are above an hundred ſuch Men in # 
England, though not altogether of that - * 
Eminency. 


Noble Ven. Methinks theſe perſons are 
altogether as bad an extreme as the Jo-« 
quacious men you ſpoke of hefore. I 
remember when I went to School, our 
Maſter, amongſt other Common-places 
in the commendation of filence, would 
tell us of a Latine ſaying, That a Fool 
whilſt he held his peace did not differ 
from a Wiſe man ; but truly I think we 
may as truly ſay, That a wiſe man whilſt +: 
he 1s ſilent does not differ from a Fool 3 
for how great ſoever his Wiſdom is, it can -: 
neither get him credit, nor otherwiſe { 
advantage himſelf, his Friend, nor his * 
Country. But let me not divert you ; 
from your other point. 


Eng. Gent. The next Reaſon TI have to 
make me fear that ſuch an Expedient as 7 
we have been talking of, will not be pros ; 
poſed ſuddenly, is the great diſtruſt the 3 

| Parlia- 
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| Parliament has of men; which will make 
- moſt Members ſhy of venturing at ſuch 
; matters, which being very new, at the 
firſt motion are not perfettly under- 
ſtood, art leaſt to ſuch as have not been 
vetſed in Authors who have written of 
the Politicks ; and therefore the Mover 
may be ſuſpected of having been ſet on 
: by the Court-party to puzzte them, and 
{6 to divert, by offering new Expedients, 
10Oime ſmart mettleſlome Debates they 
may be upon concerniag the Succeſſion 
to the Crown, or other high matters : 
"For it is the nature of all Popular Coun- 
Eſels ( even the wiſeſt that ever were, wit- 
neſs the people of Rome and Athens, 
which Mezchiavil fo much extols) in 
'tutbulent times, to like diſcourſes that 
| heighten their paſſions, and blow up 
> their Indignation, bettet than them that 


& 


and tend to provide for their ſafety. And 
"the truth is, our Parliament 1s very much 
*tb be excuſed, or rather juſtified 1n this 
diſtruſt they have of perſons, fince ther 
bath been of late ſo many and fo ſuccels- 
E ul 


endeavour to reCtific their Judgments, 
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ful attetnpts-uſed by the late great Mi- 
niſters, ' to Jebauch the moſt eminent 
Members of the'Commons Mouſe, by 
Penfions-and Offices; and therefore it 
would © winderfully conduce to the 
good- of the Common- wealth, and tg 
the' compoſing our diſordered State; 
if there' were men of ſo high and un- 
queſtionable: a Reputation, that they 
were above all ſuſpicion and diſtruſt, 
and ſo might mars, upon bold, that 
is (in this caſe) moderate Counſels, 
for the ſavihg of their Country. Such 
men there were in the Parliament of 
1646. at leaſt twenty of thirty, who 
having ſtood their ground in ſeven 


| Parliaments before, which in the two 


laſt Kings Reigns had been diſſolved 
abruptly and in wrath, aud having re- 
fiſted the fear of Impriſonment and 
great Fines for their loveto England; 
as well, as. the temptation of Money 
and Offices to betray it, both inferred 
by the wicked Councellours of that 
Age, tending both to the ruine of our - 
juſt Rights, and thedetriment of their 
V Mafters 
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Maſters Afairs3 I ſay, bayivg.conftant- | 


ly,and with great magnanumit}.and ho- 
nour made propf of their Integrity, 
they had acquized ſo. gzeat a Repurats- 
on, that not only the Parliagzent, but 
even almoſt the whole People-fluck to 
them, and . were ſwayed by them in, 
Actions of a much higher Nature than 
any are now diſcourſed of, - without 
fear of being, deſerted, oz as we ſay, 
leftin the lurch, as the people of France 
often are by their Grandees, when they. 
raiſe little Civil Wars to. get great 
Places, which as ſoon.as they are offer-, 
ed, they lay down Arms, and leave 
their Followets to be hang'd.;, but al- 
though theſe two. reaſons of the filence: 
of ſome wiſe men, and the want of re- 
putation in others, does give us but. a 
ſad proſpe& of our Land. of Promiſe, 
yet we have one Conſideration, which. 
does incourage us to hope better 
things ere long. And that is.the In- 
fallible Certainty that we cannot long 
Continne as we are, and. that we: can 
never Mcliorate, but by fome ſuch: 
/ Prinet» 
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Principles, as We have been here all this 
white diſcourſing of, and that without 
ſuch helps arid Tuccours as may be 
drawn from thence, we muſt go from 
onediſtraQtion to another, till we come 
into a Civil War, and in the cloſe of - 
it be certainly a prey to the King of 
Frante; who ( on which (ide it mat-. 
ters not ) will be a Gameſter, and 
ſweeþ Stakes at laſt; the World not 
— equally ballanced between 
two Pfidces alike powerful, as it was 


dufing our laſt Civil War; and if as 


well this danger, as the only means 
to prevent it, be underſtood in time, 
( as fio doubt it will ) we ſhall be 
the happieſt and the greateſt Nati- 
on in the World in a little time z 
and in the mean time, enjoy the beſt - 
and moſt Juſt eafie Government of a- 
hy Pevple' upon Earth. If you ask 
me whether _ have offer'd a- 
riy thing that I thought better. than 
this, I will anſwer you as Solve did 
a Þhiloſo her, whoaskt him whether 
he could. not have made a better 
bh | S 2 Govern- 
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Goyernment for Athens 2 Yes, but 
that his was the beſt, that the People 
would or could receive. And now I 
believe you will bear me witneſs, that - 
I have not treated you as a. Wile 
man would have done in filence ; bur 
it is time to put an end to this tittle- 
tattle which has nauſeated you for 
+ three days together. 

Noble Ver. T hope you think better 
of our Judgments than ſo; but I be- 
lieve you may very well be weary. 
 Do@.1 am ſure the Pariſh Prieſts 
are often thanked for their pains, 
when they have neither taken half ſo 
much as you have, nor profited their 
Auditory the hundredth part ſo 
much; | 

Eng. Gent. The anſwer to Thank 
you for your pains, is always, Thank 
you, Sir, for your patience; and fol] 


F ® dovery humbly both of YOu. 


Noble Ven. Pray, Sir, when do you 
leave the Town ? 

Erg. Gent. Not till you leave the 
Kingdom, I intend to ſee. you, if 
| ' pleaſe 
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pleaſe God, aboard the Yache at 
Graveſend. Es 

Noble Ver. I (ſhould be aſhamed to 
put you to that thouble. | 

Exg. Gent. I ſhould be much more 
troubled if I ſhould not do it; inthe 
mean time I take my leave of you for 
this time, and hope to wait on you 
again to morrow. What, Do@or , 
you ſtay to Conſult about the Conva- 


Jeſcence 2 Adieu to you both. 
 Do8. Farewell, Sir. 


Nullune numen abeſt ſi ſit prudentia. 


FINIS. 


